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THE SECESSION OF PANAMA. 


Although it is extremely doubtful if 
“stout Cortez,” with or without-all his 
men, ever did stand “silent, upon a 
peak in Darien,” one can be tolerably 
certain that Simon Boliver would not 
have been “silent” had he been there 
on November 3rd, 1903. For on that 
day a limb was torn from the constitu- 
tional tree which the great Liberator 
planted on the soil of the of Spanish 
kingdom of New Granada. That king- 
dom had lasted for over a hundred 
years, under Spanish rule, before Boli- 
ver emancipated the country and 
founded the Republic of Colombia, 
which was a_ confederation of the 
States of New Granada and of the 
Provinces of Venezuela. This confed- 
eration was in 1819, and Simon Boli- 
var, as President, established himself 
at Bogoté, a city which has the disad- 
vantage of being hundreds of miles 
from all the ports and commercial cen- 
tres of the country whose capital it is. 
Between Bogoté and Panama there is 
no method of communication by land, 
but from Bogota to the coast by land, and 
thence to Panama by sea, the journey 
may now be made in about a fortnight. 
In Bolivar’s time the communication 
must have been much slower, but Boli- 


var regarded Panama as the jewel of 
the new organization, and in 1828 he 
issued a commission for the formation 
of a roadway across the Isthmus be- 
tween the two oceans. He believed 
that in that narrow strip of land Co- 
lombia held that which would make her 
a great and wealthy nation. And on 
November 3rd last she lost it, not by 
conquest, but by secession, and by a 
secession approved and confirmed, if 
not aided and abetted, by the greatest 
Republic in the world, which waged 
one of the greatest and bloodiest wars 
on record in order to disprove the right 
of confederated States to separate from 
the majority. 

It may be freely admitted that by the 
establishment of the independence of 
Panama, the world may be benefited 
more than by its retention in the Re- 
public whose government is misman- 
aged at Bogot&, but not the less is the 
occurrence one that jars on the moral 
sense of the political world. 

There is an enduring historical inter- 
est in Colombia because of its associa- 
tion with the struggle of Latin-America 
to free itself from the domination of 
Spain. The revolt began before the 
end of the eighteenth century, although 
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the great War of Independence did not 
break out until 1810. Previous to that 
war Colombia was the Spanish Vice- 
royalty of Nuevo Reina de Granada. 
‘After that war it formed the Republic 
of Colombia along with Eucador and 
Venezuela. These latter States sepa- 
rated in 1828 and formed distinct Re- 
publics. Colombia then became the 
United States of Colombia, with nine 
confederated States. In 1886 these 
States were made Departments in a 
reconstituted Republic of Colombia. 
One of these States, or Departments, is 
(or was) Panama, with an area of only 
30,000 of the 500,000 square miles com- 
prised in the area formerly known as 
New Granada. In the days of the Con- 
quistadores, the city of Panama was 
the centre of Spanish influence in the 
South Pacific, and the Isthmus itself 
has always been regarded by Colom- 
Dians as “the navel of the world.” 

The history of the Panama Canal 
project may be briefly noted. In 1879 
M. de Lesseps began to organize the 
Panama Canal Company, which was 
floated in December, 1880. Some 600,- 
000 shares of £20 each were sold, yield- 
ing £12,000,000, but the actual cost of 
the enterprise was estimated by its 
originator at £26,320,000, and the time 
required at eight years. The original 
intention was to build the Canal at sea 
level, without locks, like the Suez Ca- 
nal. The depth was to be 29% feet, and 
the width at bottom 72 feet. On the 
Atlantic side, Colon was fixed as the 
terminal port, and Panama was select- 
ed on the Pacific side, the total length 
of the route between the two points to 
pe followed by the Canal being 47 
miles. To carry out the sea-level plan 
it was necessary to make a cutting 328 
feet deep at Culebra. The original 
scheme was adhered to until 1887, 
when it was abandoned, and one with 
a system of locks was adopted. But 
two years later followed the collapse 
of the company, and all work on the 
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Canal was stopped. A Commission of 
Inquiry, in May, 1890, reported that 
the Canal could be completed in eight 
years, at a cost of £23,200,000, which 
should be increased to £36,000,000 for 
the purposes of administration and 
financing. Eventually the concern was 
revived in 1894 under the title of the 
New Panama Canal Company. The 
new company’s share capital consists 
of 650,000 £4 shares, of which the Re- 
public of Colombia owns one-seventh. 
Since 1895 a good deal of work has 
been added to that accomplished by the 
old company, and the Canal is now 
about half completed. The locks will 


~ number five, each nearly 800 feet long. 


Then after America took up the Nica- 
ragua project, and from it was diverted 
to Panama, negotiations were opened 
between the United States and Colom- 
bia. These have been slow. The 
United States offered Colombia, origi- 
nally, an annual rental for the Canal 
strip of $100,000, while Colombia asked 
for $650,000. Ultimately the United 
States agreed to pay $10,000,000 down, 
and an annuity of $250,000. This would 
have put Colombia in possession of an 
ample fund, for, in addition to the 
£2,000,000, which Colombia was to ob- 
tain from the United States, she would 
have received a share of the amount 
payable to the New Panama Canal 
Company, a seventh part of the share 
capital of the latter being owned in 
the name of the Republic. 

The manner in which the Panama 
route was originally chosen for the 
Canal has recently been told by Sefior 
Cristano Medina, the Guatemala Min- 
ister at Paris. He was a member of 
the Commission which sailed by the 
Lafayette for Colon in 1876 to inspect 
the several routes for the International 
Congress. The intention then was to 
visit Nicaragua as well as Panama, 
and Sefior Medina was the prime ad- 
vocate of the advantages of the Nica- 
ragua line. But Lieutenant Bonaparte 
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Wyse came to terms with the Colom- 
bian Government, and returned to Eu- 
rope with a contract for the construc- 
tion of the Canal at Panama. De 
Lesseps was, or said he was, quite in- 
different as to which route the Interna- 
tional Congress would select, but no 
representative from Nicaragua attend- 
ed that Congress, and eighty of its 
members were the nominees of “Le 
Grand Frangais.” All the foreign dele- 
gates were in favor of Nicaragua, as 
Sefior Medina says De Lesseps ac- 
knowledged to him, but De Lesseps 
backed the Wyse scheme because he 
professed to be afraid that Nicaragua 
woukl put on the screw if fhe Congress 
voted in favor of that route without 
any previous understanding as to 
terms. And as all the French engineers 
backed De Lesseps, and the foreign 
delegates, seeing how the wind was 
blowing, abstained from voting, the 
Panama design was carried by 78 votes 
to eight. It is probable that the route 
was Selected as rashly as the scheme 
was prosecuted recklessly by the 
French company, but the consensus of 
engineering opinion is to-day decidedly 
in favor of Panama over Nicaragua. 

It is worth while now to consider the 
Colombian view of the concession to 
the present French company and the 
legal standing of that company. 

After the collapse of the Lesseps 
company, its liquidators asked the Co- 
lombian Government to prolong the pe- 
riod for the reorganization of a new 
company and the continuation of the 
works at the Canal. The Congress 
enacted the Law of December 6th, 
1892, under which a contract was 
signed on April 4th, 1893, between the 
Colombian Government and the new 
company, by which the period for 
the reorganization of the lew com- 
pany was extended to October 31st, 
1894, and the term for the completion 
of the Canal to October 3ist, 1904. In 
1899 the new company, finding that it 
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could not finish the work within the 
period granted, asked for a new proro- 
gation of six years. The Colombian 
Congress of that year did not agree, 
but the Government decided to send to 
Europe a Commissioner to study the 
question. They appointed Sefior Nico- 
las Esguerra, who, after visiting Pana- 
ma and New York, went to Paris, and 
there opened negotiations. His diplo- 
matic efforts were in vain, as the Co- 
lombian Government was at the same 
time negotiating with the company’s 
agent at Bogoté, and on April 23rd, 
1900, granted the prorogation for a sum 
of £200,000, which was paid at Paris. 
The question recently raised was 
whether or not this decree was consti- 
tutional. According to the Censtitu- 
tion the Government is empowered to 
make contracts, but they have to be 
submitted to the approval of Congress. 
It is affirmed that there was no exist- 
ing law authorizing the President of 
Colombia to grant the extension. And 
it was contended that the Congress 
was not bound to sanction the blunders 
and transgressions of the Government. 
Congress might, of course, have ap- 
proved the prorogationas granted by the 
Government decree: and the company 


“was indeed informed by the Colombian 


Commissioner at Paris that any con- 
tract for the prorogation must be sub- 
mitted to Congress to have any legal 
value. But surely to the plain man it 
is evident that if Colombia, through its 
representative Government, accepted 
the honorarium, for renewing the con- 
cession, the Congress and the country 
were alike bound by the transaction. 
For half a century, as Mr. Frederick 
Penfield (formerly U.S. Consul-General 
in Egypt) has observed, the Nicaraguan 
was the only Isthmian Canal believed 
to be available to the United States, 
As Frenchmen controlled the Panama 
route, generations of Americans were 
reared under the influence of the Nic- 
aragua preference, prior to General 
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Grant and onwards. It is scarcely 
necessary to recall that the Walker 
Commission reported in favor of this 
route to Congress, and only sent a sup- 
plementary report recommending Pan- 
ama when the French company climbed: 
down in its terms. Soon after that 
supplementary report was presented 
Consul Penfield publicly advocated the 
acquisition of the Panama Isthmus by 
the United States. His argument was 
that the State of Panama was of com- 
paratively little value to the Republic 
of Colombia, though of inestimable 
value to a powerful nation construct- 
ing the Canal; that the people of Pana- 
ma have no affection fgr Colombia, and 
have even shunned the name of Colom- 
bians; that it is at least twelve days’ 
journey from Panama to Bogot4é, the 
seat of Colombian Government; that 
three-fourths of the capital invested in 
the State of Panama for mining and 
other purposes is American; and that 
the United States is pledged by treaty 
to preserve order on the Isthmus, and 
has repeatedly had to send’ armed 
forces there. What Mr. Penfield ad- 
vocated was an out-and-out purchase 
on equitable terms of the State of Pan- 
ama from the Republic of Colombia, 
so that the Stars and Stripes may float 
over the Isthmus, as he predicts it is 
destined to do over half the West In- 
dian islands. But Panama prefers to 
be an independent State. 

In the United States the opinion 
seemed to prevail that the Colombians 
could have no sane motive for hesitat- 
ing to ratify the CanalMreaty. Sefior 
Ratl Pérez set forth in The North 
American Review for July, 1903, these 
reasons:—‘‘First, neither the Colombian 
Executive, nor an ordinary Congress 
can constitutionally ratify a treaty that 
Involves the cession of territory to a 
foreign Power; second, the Canal will 
not be of as much benefit to Colombia 
as those who are unfamiliar with the 
situation assume; third, Colombians 
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firmly believe that there are other solu- 
tions to the problem, which, besides 
being fair and legal, would permanent- 
ly satisfy both the United States and 
Colombia.” It is true that in the Sal- 
gar-Wyse contract of 1878, on which 
the operations of De Lesseps Company 
were founded, a clause runs to the ef- 
fect that “the concessionnaires, or those 
who in the future may succeed them in 
their rights, may transfer those rights 
to any other capitalists or financial 
corporations; but they are expressly 
forbidden to transfer them or mort- 
gage them, under any consideration, to 
any foreign nation or Government.” But 
it was surely as competent for Colom- 
bia to modify as to grant this conces- 
sion. And as to the transfer of the 
territory, there is nothing more sacro- 
sanct in territorial than in other na- 
tional possessions. A nation does not 
lose its honor by alienating a strip of 
its territory for good and sufficient 
cause. Did not Russia sell Alaska and 
France sell Louisiana to the United 
States? Great Britain has not felt 
any compunctions about alienating and 
transferring territory over which she 
had full sovereign rights when the oc- 
casion demanded it, and Britons are 
not less tenacious of their national hon- 
or than Colombians have any right to 
be. The construction of a waterway 
across Central America is a matter not 
only of international commercial im- 
portance, but also one which promised 
to be of permanent advantage to Co- 
lombia. Of course, if the inhabitants 
of the Isthmus of Panama objected to 
any foreign Power having even a lease- 
hold tenure in their territory, the re- 
jection of the contract would have been 
justifiable. But the people of Panama 
did not object. On the contrary, they 
desired the arrangement most ardently. 

What, then, was the real cause of the 
rejection of the Hay-Herran Canal 
Treaty by the Congress of Colombia? 
Patriotism was only the blind, for im- 
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mediately after the rejection of the 
treaty, a new one was drafted at Bo 
gota providing for more liberal pay- 
ments by the United States, and since 
the secession of Panama, Colombia has 
practically offered to accept a repeti- 
tion of the treaty if America would 
confpel Panama to return to the Colom- 
bian fold. The real cause is to be 
found in the rivalries of the two bitter- 
ly opposing factions into which the 
country is divided, and in the desire for 
power and wealth that governs one of 
these factions. Colombia, with all its 
bountiful natural resources, its won- 
drous latent wealth, and its remark- 
able variety of climates, is simply torn 
by the contentions of the Clericals, who 
would keep the people in ignorance and 
in blind submission to the Church, and 
the Progressives, who want universal 
education and freedom from the thrall 
of the priesthood. The money that 
the United States was to pay Colombia 
for the right to build the Canal was 
not considered enough by the Clericals 
to distribute among the religious orders 
to strengthen the hold of the Church 
upon the people. They wanted more 
money in order to enable them to per- 
petuate their medizeval autocracy. And 
in striving for more they have lost all. 

The inhabitants of the Isthmus have 
been called short-sighted for being 
such enthusiastic supporters of the Ca- 
nal. Sefior Rail Pérez says that they 
are simply longing to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs, inasmuch as 
the Canal] will not bring trade to them 
but will take it past them. This is 
rather an odd view to present of the 
great scheme. Panama may not be a 
desirable place of residence, but the 
Canal will necessitate the maintenance 
of two large harbors, and the provision- 
ing and coaling of thousands of ves- 
sels per annum. Panama has hith- 
erto mainly subsisted on its  tran- 
sit trade. That transit trade will 
be developed enormously by the 
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waterway, without in any way imped- 
ing but in every way assisting the de- 
velopment of the mineral and other 
resources of the country. The mere 
work of construction will bring wealth 
to the New Republic, even without the 
extravagant expenditure and reckless 
waste of the Lesseps régime. It is not 
easy to agree with Sefior R. Pérez that 
the narrow strip of land along the Pa- 
cific Coast is the only portion of the 
territory that can derive advantage 
from the Canal. One may reasonably 
presume that the inhabitants of the 
Isthmus know more about commerce 
and the resource of their own land than 
do the politicians and philosophers in 
that wonderful city in cloudland—Bo- 
gota, the capital of Colombia. 

Sefior Aldana, the Consul of Colombia 
at Cardiff, recently issued a statement 
setting forth certain reasons for the re- 
jection of the Hay-Herran Treaty, each 
of which he considered to have suffi- 
ciently justified the action of the Co- 
lombian Congress. 


“(1) The Treaty transferred to a for- 
eign country the sovereign rights of Co- 
lombia on the ports and bays of Colon 
and Panama, six miles of land on each 
side of the whole length of the canal 
(64 miles), and coaling stations. It has 
been established that the sovereign 
rights of a State, being the essential 
conditions of its existence as a moral 
entity, are inalienable, and that, there- 
fore, neither the President nor the Con- 
gress, nor even the nation itself (the 
sovereign for the time being) is abso- 
lute, but simply paramount, owner of 
the national territory, and so neither of 
them has any title or right to transfer 
any portion of it. 

(2) The construction of the Canal by 
a foreign Government virtually de- 
stroys its international character and 
its neutrality as a free road for all na- 
tions in peace and war. This was the 
original aim of the concession granted 
to the French company, and it is one of 
the main conditions of that concession. 
It is considered a duty to maintain this 
original aim of the Canal, which should 
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be a universal benefit, without ahy 
hindrance or restriction. 

“(8) The concession of the French 
company will lapse on October 31, 1904, 
when Colombia will become, ipso facto, 
the sole owner of the works and ap- 
purtenances of the Canal; and so she 
will be in a far better position to grant 
a new concession maintaining the sov- 
ereign rights of the State and the ab- 
solute neutrality of the Canal as a free, 
international road. 

“(4) The great majority of the Co- 
lombian people abhor the idea of the 
dismemberment of their Fatherland. 
This feeling has been sneered at as 
sentimentalism by that baneful com- 
mercialism whose highest aim is the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, but it is senti- 
ment that binds a nation together. It 
is the transgression of fundamental 
principles and greediness of gain that 
break up national union and concord. 
A country swayed by the ideal of the 
integrity of its territory shows, at least, 
that it is untainted by mercenary mo- 
tives, and it deserves the full sympathy 
of the whole world.” 


It is not worth while to examine the 
justice and logic of these reasons in 
present circumstances, but it is desira- 
ble to place them on record as enfold- 
ing the views of a high-minded Colom- 
bian. 

If the new Republic of Panama was 
born out of a spasm it came into the 
world with all the grandiloquence nat- 
ural to Latin-America. This is how 
it announced itself to the President of 
the United States, through its duly- 
accredited Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. After the 
presentation was made by Mr. Secre- 
tary Hay, and the customary saluta- 
tions, Sefior Buran-Varilla, thus, ad- 
dressed President Roosevelt:—“Sir,—In 
according to me, the Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Republic of Panama, 
the honor of presenting my letters of 
credence, you admit into the family of 
nations the weakest and last born of 
the Republics of the New World, which 
owes its existence to an outburst of in- 
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dignant grief which stirred the hearts 
of the citizens of the Isthmus on be- 
holding the despotic action which 
sought to forbid their country from 
fulfilling the destinies vouchsafed to 
her by Providence. From this time 
forth the fate of the Canal depends 
upon two elements which, standing 
alone, are wholly unlike—authority and 
power. These, however, are wholly 
equal to the common and ardent desire 
to see at last the accomplishment of 
the heroic enterprise of piercing the 
mountain barrier of the Andes.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was equal to the occa- 
sion. “It is fitting,” he said, “that the 
United States should be the first to 
stretch out the hand of fellowship. I 
am expressing the wish of my country- 
men in assuring you and the people of 
Panama of the earnest hope and desire 
that stability and prosperity shall at- 
tend the new State, and, in harmony 
with us, may it be a providential instru- 
ment of untold benefit to the civilized 
world through opening a highway to 
universal commerce across an excep- 
tionally favored territory.” The “in- 
dignant grief’ of Panama was good; 
but the “in harmony with us” of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is more practical be- 
cause more significant. 

Secretary Hay’s manifesto on the 
Panama question, after the revolt, is a 
remarkable document. The action of 
the President was declared to be not 
only in the strictest accordance with 
the principles of justice and equity, 
but also in line with all the best pre- 
cedents. The Treaty of 1846, between 
the United States and New Granada, 
was claimed as the basis of all. That 
Treaty gave America a right of way 
in return for a guarantee of neutrality 
and of free transit from sea to sea, the 
United States guaranteeing the rights 
of sovereignty and property possessed 
by New Granada. President Polk, in 
his message transmitting this Treaty 
to the Senate, said: “The Tréaty does 
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mot propose to guarantee territory to 
a foreign nation in which the United 
States will not have a common inter- 
est with that nation. On the contrary, 
we are more deeply and directly inter- 
ested in the subject of the guarantee 
than is New Granada herself, or any 
other country.” The considerations 
there regarded as decisive have, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hay, become more im- 
portant every year. Control of the 
Isthmus “in the interest of the com- 
merce and traffic of the whole civilized 
world has become of transcendent im- 
portance to the United States.” In 
1853, Mr. Everett, then Secretary of 
State, assured Peru that America 
would maintain the neutrality of the 
Isthmus in the event of war between 
Peru and Colombia. In 1864, Gelom- 
bia notified the United States that she 
should expect America to fulfil her 
guarantee if war occurred between 
Peru and Spain. In 1866, when Italy 
threatened Colombia, Mr. Bayard 
warned the Buropean Power that 
America would view a resort to force 
with serious concern. In 1871 Mr. 
Fish, Secretary of State, asserted that 
attacks on the Colombian sovereignty 
over the Isthmus had repeatedly been 
averted by the American Government. 
Mr. Hay, on his part, says:— 


The United States has not only con- 
stantly protected Colombia from for- 
eign invasion on the strength of the 
rights and duties created by the treaty 
of 1846, but has time and again inter- 
vened to preserve freedom of traffic 
from disturbance in the course of do- 
mestic dissensions. In these cases we 
have intervened, sometimes at the sug- 
gestion of Colombia, sometimes on our 
own impression of the necessities of 
the case, but always to the profit of 
Colombia, as well as of universal com- 
merce. 


Mr. Hay also cited the assurance by 
Mr. Seward, when Secretary of State, 
that the United States have taken and 
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will take no part in internal revolution 
in Panama or any other Colombian 
State, but will ever protect the transit 
trade against disturbance, whether for- 
eign or domestic. By that pledge, he 
says, America steadfastly abides. But 
the Treaty of 1846 “is not dependent 
on the personnel of those who signed it, 
or the name of the territory it affects. 
It is a covenant which runs with the 
land.” To New Granada, whose terri- 
tory was divided, succeeded Colombia. 
To Colombia succeeds Panama. But 
the Isthmus endures, and “the great 
geographical fact’ keeps alive the com- 
pact of 1846. First a railway and then 
a canal were the objects desired in com- 
mon. The Hay-Herran Treaty for the 
construction of the Panama Canal was 
for carrying out a plan long cherished 
by both countries. Mr. Hay thinks that 
the provisions of that Treaty were ex- 
traordinarily liberal to Colombia, but 
it was “rejected unanimously and 
without consideration by Colombia.” 
Then (to summarize the manifesto), the 
people of Panama thereupon became 
convinced that there was no reason- 
able prospect of the Canal on which 
their hopes and desires had been set 
for many years. They had other 
causes of discontent. They therefore 
revolted, proclaimed, and in a single 
day accomplished, their independence, 
organized a Government of leading citi- 
zens, the Colombian forces either joined 
them or fied, and there is to-day no or- 
ganized opposition to the new Repub- 
lic. The President of the United States, 
when the revolution was made known 
to him, ordered traffic across the Isth- 
mus to be kept open, and charged 
American officers to prevent attack by 
either party, or other action calculated 
to cause disturbance of traffic. When 
it was reported to him that a Govern- 
ment had been formed capable of main- 
taining order, he directed the American 
representatives at Panama to enter into 
Official relations with it. Colombia was 
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duly informed of his act. He gave 
notice also to the world that “both 
Treaty obligations and the imperative 
interests of civilization required him to 
put a stop to the incessant civil contests 
which have been the curse of Panama, 
to preserve free transit over the Isth- 
mus, and to bring permanent peace to 
its people.” No plainer duty, says Mr. 
Hay, was ever imposed on any chief of 
a State. 

There was more of the spread-eagle 
than of the statesman in the later ref- 
erences to the matter by Secretary 
Shaw, at the New York Chamber of 
Commerce dinner. 


I am jealous of every hour before we 
begin shovelling earth for the Panama 
Canal. Digging the Canal is equal to 
our voting a subsidy for the commerce 
of all countries in Europe, but we be- 
lieve it will benefit our commerce still 
more. You shipping men know that if 
two vessels started from Liverpool for 
San Francisco, one by the Suez Canal, 
and the other by the Cape of Good 
Hope, both would beat the vessel sail- 
ing from New York round Cape Horn. 
That is one of the reasons why we must 
have the Canal. We must have the 
ships to carry the trade. We could dig 
a Panama Canal every day without 
hurting anybody’s pocket, hence, if it is 
necessary to spend money to keep the 
merchant marine it will not be hard. 
I am not contending for ship subsidies, 
if any more feasible course can be de- 
vised, but if subsidies will ensure us a 
merchant marine, then I am for sub- 
sidies, 


The protest by the Colombian Govy- 
ernment is not less noteworthy. It de- 
clared that the main responsibility for 
the secession of Panama lies on the 
United States Government, by, in the 
first place, fomenting a _ separatist 
spirit; by too hastily acknowledging 
the independence of the revolted prov- 
ince; anu by preventing the Colombian 
Government from using the proper 
means to repress the rebellion. Sefior 
Marroquin, the President of Colombia, 
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contends that the Treaty of 1846 has 
been infringed, because that covenant 
implies the duty on the part of the 
United States Government to help Co- 
lombia in maintaining her rights of 
sovereignty and property over the said 
territory. The present Republic of Co- 
lombia, and the Republic of New 
Granada with whom the Treaty of 
1846 was made are one and the same 
thing. The name was changed in hon- 
or of Christopher Columbus, who dis- 
covered the Isthmus of Panama, but 
not the boundaries of the country. 
When the federal system of govern- 
ment was adopted, the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama became one of the nine States 
with a subordinate and limited sover- 
eignty. When it was found by experi- 
ence that federation was unsuited to 
the country, with the assent and con- 
currence of all the nine States, a re- 
version was made to the old system. 
Since 1886 the political status of the 
Republic has been identical with that 
which existed in 1846. The Treaty of 
1846 was’ not made by the United 
States with a mere section of the coun- 
try, or for the sole benefit of that sec- 
tion; it was signed at Bogot&é with the 
Central Government as representative 
of the whole nation. 

The Treaty between the United States 
and New Granada, so often referred to, 
was dated December 12th, 1846, and 
ratified June 10th, 1848. By this 
Treaty the United States secured the 
right of transit by the Isthmus, 
and guaranteed “positively and effica- 
ciously” to New Granada, perfect neu- 
trality of the territory. Article XXXV. 
of this Treaty, on which Secretary Hay 
depends, it is desirable to quote here in 
full:— 


The United States of America, and the 
Republic of New Granada desiring to 
make as durable as possible the rela- 
tions which are to be established be- 
tween the two parties by virtue of this 
treaty have declared solemnly, and do 
agree to the following points:— 
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ist. For the better understanding of 
the preceding arti(les it is and has been 
stipulated between the high contracting 
parties that citizens, vessels, and mer- 
chandise, of the United States shall 
enjoy in the ports of New Granada, in- 
cluding those of the part of the Grana- 
dian territory generally denominated 
the Isthmus of Panama, from its south- 
ernmost extremity until the boundary 
of Costa Rica, all the exemptions, priv- 
ileges, and immunities concerning com- 
merce and navigation, which are now 
or may hereafter be enjoyed by Grana- 
dian citizens, their vessels, and mer- 
chandise; and that this equality of fa- 
vors shall be made to extend to the 
passengers, correspondence, and mer- 
chandise of the United States in their 
transit across the said territory from 
one sea to the other. The Government 
of New Granada guarantees to the 
Government of the United States that 
the right of way or transit across the 
Isthmus of Panama, upon any modes 
of communication thatnow exist, or that 
may hereafter be constructed, shall be 
open and free to the Government and 
citizens of the United States, and for 
the transportation of any articles of 
produce, manufactures, or merchandise, 
of lawful commerce belonging to the 
citizens of the United States; that no 
other tolls or charges shall be levied 
or collected upon the citizens of the 
United States, or their said merchan- 
dise, thus passing over any road or 
canal that may be made by the Gov- 
ernment of New Granada, or by the 
authority of the same than is, under 
like circumstances, levied upon and 
collected from the Granadian citizens; 
that any lawful produce, manufactures, 
or merchandise, belonging to citizens of 
the United States thus passing from 
one sea to the other, in either direction, 
for the purpose of exportation to any 
other foreign country, shall not be lia- 
ble to any import duties whatever; or, 
having paid such duties, they shall be 
entitled to drawback upon their expor- 
tation; nor shall the citizens of the 
United States be liable to any duties, 
tolls, or charges of any kind to which 
native citizens are not subjected, for 
thus passing the said Isthmus. And in 
order to secure to themselves the tran- 
quil and constant enjoyment of these 
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advantages, and as an especial com- 
pensation for the said advantages, and 
for the favors they have acquired by the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth Articles of this 
treaty, the United States guarantee posi- 
tively and efficaciously to New Granada 
by the present stipulation, the perfect neu- 
trality of the before-mentioned Isthmus, 
with the view that the free transit from 
the one to the other sea may not be inter- 
rupted or embarrassed in any future time 
while this treaty exists; and, in conse- 
quence, the United States also guarantee 
in the same manner, the rights of sov- 
ereignty and property which New Granada 
has and possesses over the said territory. 

In virtue of this Treaty the U.S. 
Government have been called upon at 
least half-a-dozen times to interfere on 
the Isthmus, in the cause of order. It 
is worth recalling that in 1865 Colom- 
bia asked intervention for putting down 
a revolution in Panama, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States refused 
because the transit had not been im- 
peded, and declared that the guarantee 
did not apply to internal troubles. That 
guarantee, it will be observed, is to 
New Granada, and of the rights of 
sovereignty and property which New 
Granada had over the Isthmus. Now 
the Republic of New Granada, as it 
was constituted in 1830, comprised all 
the central provinces of the former 
Spanish kingdom of New Granada, in- 
cluding Panama. In 1858, these same 
provinces renamed themselves the Gra- 
nadian Confederation; again, in 1863, 
the United States of Colombia; and, 
once more, in 1886, the Republic of Co- 
lombia. The name changed, but not 
the territory. Secretary Hay argues 
that as the Treaty of 1846 was valid 
with the Republic of Colombia, it is no 
less valid with Panama. But the 
Treaty was with the Central Govern- 
ment of the Republic, not with the 
land or the occupiers of the Isthmus, 
and we are unable to follow Mr. Hay’s 
reasoning. The rights of sovereignty 
which New Granada possessed over the 
territory were, one must conclude, the 
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rights of the whole confederation of 
States, not of any one of them. 

President Marroquin made a strong 
appeal to the Latin-American Repub- 
lics to support him in a war to retake 
Panama. He declared that the reten- 
tion of sovereignty is, or should be, a 
common cause among the Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics, and committees were 
formed to raise funds, but beyond a 
“warlike and patriotic feeling,” quiet 
prevails in Latin-America. Of course, 
there is always a “warlike and patri- 
otic feeling” in Latin-America, and if 
there has not been something more it 
has simply been because Teutonic- 
America commands the situation. For 
which relief humanity owes much 
thanks. 

The Treaty between the Republic of 
Panama and the United States con- 
sists of 26 articles, and as to sover- 
eignty over the Canal zone, much de- 
pends on the construction of Article 
III., which is as follows:— 


The Republic of Panama. grants to 
the United States the rights, power, 
and authority within the zone men- 
tioned and described in Article II. of 
this agreement, and within the limits 
of all the auxiliary lands and waters 
mentioned and described in the said 
Article II., which the United States 
would possess and exercise if it were 
sovereign of the territory within which 
the said lands and waters are located, 
to the entire exclusion of, and exercise 
by, the Republic of Panama, of any 
such sovereign rights, power, and au- 
thority. 


Here is suggested a distinction be- 
tween political sovereignty and rights 
of property, police control and other 
matters. By Article I., “The United 
States guarantees and agrees to main- 
tain the independence of the Republic 
of Panama.” By Article II. Panama 
grants in perpetuity the use, occupa- 
tion, and control of the Canal zone and 
other auxiliary lands, over and under 
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water, and the four islands in Panama 
Harbor. By ArticleJV. Panama grants 
water rights over the rivers, streams, 
and lakes necessary or convenient for 
the construction of the Canal. Article 
V. creates a monopoly for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and working of 
either a Canal or a railway. Article 
XVI. declares that the Canal and the 
entrances thereto shall be neutral for 
ever. Articles IX. and X. declare free 
for all time the ports at either entrance 
to the Canal, and prohibit tolls or dues 
on vessels passing through the Canal, 
except tolls by the United States for 
the use of the Canal. The other Ar- 
ticles deal mostly with administrative 
and incidental matters. Article VI. de- 
clares that “The grants herein con- 
tained shall in no manner invalidate the 
titles or rights of private landhold- 
ers or owners of private property in the 
said zone.” Finally, by Article VIIL., 
Panama authorizes the New Panama 
Canal Company “to sell its rights to 
the United States, as well as the Pana- 
ma Railroad.” 

In the matter of sovereignty, Ameri- 
can publicists declare that the Treaty 
includes not a political, but a commer- 
cial, cession. The United States are 
not acquiring political territory or an- 
nexing new lands to their domain, but 
are getting a concession of land for a 
specified purpose, just as Americans 
have got concessions of land in Mexico, 
China, Japan, and elsewhere. This con- 
cession is perpetual, because the mag- 
nitude of the enterprise requires per- 
manence, and because it is necessary 
for the right exercise of trusteeship for 
the commercial world. The neutral 
rights under the MHay-Pauncefote 
Treaty of 1901 must be protected, and 
can only be protected by the United 
States. 

It is called a “moral trusteeship.”” But 
then, how long will the trusteeship 
last? If Panama gets to hostilities, 
after the Latin-American fashion, with 
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its neighbors, or becomes otherwise 
troublesome, the theory of trusteeship 
will easily work into the fact of pro- 
prietorship. 

The question of the external debt of 
Colombia has been ignored by the po- 
litical agents of the revolution, but it 
is an important one to the unfortunate 
holder of Colombian bonds, which are 
mostly held in this country, only a com- 
paratively small proportion of the 
bonds being held in Holland. In 1873, 
the then United States of Colombia 
owed the sum of £6,673,000, for bor- 
rowed money and accumulated arrears 
of interest, including debt inherited 
from the Republic of New Granada. 
Under a scheme of conversion these 
New Granada bonds and arrears were 
transformed into £2,000,000 of Colom- 
bian stock, bearing 4% per cent. inter- 
est to begin with, to rise to 4% per 
cent., and 5 per cent., between 
1873 and 1878. These bonds were 
redeemable by quarterly drawings, 
but no interest was paid after 
1879. In 1886 the country got a new 
Constitution, and became the Republic 
of Colombia, but it did not get a new 
Treasury, and in 1896 the amount of 
overdue interest on the bonds was as 
much as £1,590,597. The amount of 
outstanding bonds and unpaid interest 
in 1896 was about £3,500,000, mostly 
owing to long-suffering Britons. By 
another “conversion” Colombia gave in 
payment of that debt new bonds for 
£2,700,000 at 1% per cent. interest, to 
be increased by %4 per cent. per annum 
every three years up to 3 per cent. The 
Government were on their part to form 
a sinking fund for the redemption of 
the debt, and the interest on the new 
bonds was made payable in gold in 
London on 1st January and 1st June of 
each year. No sinking fund has, how- 
ever, been formed, and no interest has 
been paid since 1900. The Republic of 
Colombia was to have got £2,000,000 in 
cash from the United States of America 
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on the exchange of ratifications of the 
Hay-Herran Canal Treaty, and would . 
have received for its shares in the 
French New Panama Company, one- 
seventh of whatever was left to divide 
out of the £8,000,000 which) the United 
States had to pay the French company. 
These payments would have suf- 
ficed to enable Colombia to meet 
the whole of its commuted exter- 
nal debt and arrears of interest, had 
it desired to do so. But the revolution 
and the constitution of the new Repub- 
lic of Panama out of the ashes of the 
Hay-Herran Treaty, and the recogni- 
tion of that new Republic by the Ameri- 
can Government, change the whole 
scheme of finance. The bondholders 
are, perhaps, no worse off by the recog- 
nition of the independence of Panama 
by America than they would have been 
had Panama been restored to Colombia. 
But what is the financial position with 
regard to Panama since the secession? 
Not only was Panama a partner of the 
original borrower, but it was also a 
member of the Confederation which in 
1873 converted the New Granada bonds 
into Colombian stock, and which in 
1897 converted the unredeemed stock 
and unpaid interest into Colombiam 
gold bonds. The Isthmus of Panama 
is the most productive though not the 
richest portion of the country which 
borrowed the money. If Panama is to 
receive, on exchange of ratifications of 
the new Treaty, the whole of the £2,- 
000,000 which, under the rejected 
Treaty with Colombia, was to have 
been paid over at Bogoté, Panama has 
morally and politically no right to all 
the money. It has been stated that 
the Panama Commissioners who nego- 
tiated the new Treaty at Washingtom 
denied that the Isthmus was liable 
for any part of the Colombian debt, on 
the ground that when the money was 
first borrowed Celombia did not include 
Panama, which still belonged to Spain. 
But Panama was undoubtedly part of 
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the kingdom of New Granada, out of 
which was constituted the Republic of 
Colombia, then the Republic of New 
Granada, and again the Republic of 
Colombia. When Venezuela and Ecua- 
dor seceded from the Confederation, 
they took over liability for a portion of 
the debt incurred for the War of In- 
dependence. What is the equitable 
share of Panama in the gross external 
debt of Colombia remains to be ascer- 
tained, but it is no inconsiderable one. 
And as Mr. Hay promised to use the 
“moral force” of his Government to in- 
duce the new Republic to accept and 
acknowledge its liability, he might ex- 
ercise that force so far as to defer 
payment until Panama’s share in the 
debt is defined and provided for, in 
trust for the bondholders. 

The rapidity with which the United 
States acknowledged the new Republic 
is certainly suggestive of the seamy 
side of international politics. On No- 
vember 3rd, 1903, the revolution oc- 
curred at the Isthmus. On the 6th, 
the United States Consul at Panama 
was instructed to enter into relations 
with the new responsible Government, 
as soon as it became de facto. At the 
same time the State Department at 
Washington cabled to the United 
States Minister at Bogoti that the 
United States had recognized the inde- 
pendence of Panama. Yet, in point of 
fact, Panama was thus practically ap- 
plauded for doing what the whole of 
the Northern States rose in arms forty 
years ago to prevent the Southern 
States of the Federal Union from do- 
ing. There is something very signifi- 
cant, if not even sinister, in this official 
recognition of “secesh” by an American 
Administration of the Republican 
party. It was not a mere abstract 
recognition, for American armed forces 
were at hand to prevent the Panama- 
ites from being interfered with. The 
American Government can hardly be 
surprised if hard things are said about 
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the whole proceedings, and yet harder 
things have been said of them in Amer- 
ica than in this country. That the 
revolution at Panama was expected at 
Washington is acknowledged by the 
fact that American warships were at, 
and on their way to, both sides of the 
Isthmus, as soon as it was known that 
Colombia had rejected the Treaty. The 
rejection of the Treaty was the pre- 
concerted signal for revolt. The easy 
inference, of course, is that the whole 
thing was stage-managed from the 
United States, and that the sequele of 
the signal were all planned out at 
Washington before Bogotéi gave its 
final decision. This we are not pre- 
pared to believe, although President 
Roosevelt's reference to the matter in 
his Message to Congress last month 
leaves room for a good deal of unpleas- 
ant suggestion :— 


The name of New Granada has 
passed away, and its territory has been 
divided. Its successor, the Govern- 
ment of Colombia, has ceased to own 
any. property in the Isthmus. A new 
Republic, that of Panama, has now suc- 
ceeded to the rights which first one and 
then the other formerly exercised over 
the Isthmus. But as long as the Isth- 
mus endures, the mere geographical 
fact of its existence and the peculiar 
interest therein which is required by 
our position perpetuate the solemn con- 
tract which binds the holders of the 
territory to respect our right of free- 
dom of transit across it, and binds us 
in return to safeguard for the Isthmus 
and the world the exercise of that in- 
estimable privilege. The Government 
of Colombia not only repudiated our 
recent treaty with it, but repudiated it 
in such a manner as to make it evi- 
dent that not the scantiest hope re- 
mained of ever getting a satisfactory 
treaty from them. The people of Pana- 
ma have long been discontented with 
the Republic of Colombia, and have 
been kept quiet only by the prospect of 
the conclusion of the treaty. When it 
became evident that the treaty was 
hopelessly lost, the people of Panama 
rose literally as one man. Not a shot 
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was fired by a single man on the Isth- 
mus in the interest of the Colombian 
Government. The duty of the United 
States in the premises was clear. In 
strict accordance with the principles 
laid down by Secretaries Cass and Se- 
ward, the United States gave notice 
that it would permit the landing of no 
expeditionary force, the arrival of 
which would mean chaos and destruc- 
tion along the line of railroad, and of 
the proposed Canal, and an interrup- 
tion of transit as an inevitable conse- 
quence. The de facto Government of 
Panama was then recognized. 


Why should the Government of Co- 
lombia be said to own no property in a 
State which was a member of the Con- 
federation? If that Government had 
no right of property in the Isthmus, 
how can it be maintained that the new 
Republic has succeeded to the rights 
of both the Republic of New Granada, 
and the Republic of Colombia? How 
can it be proved that there is no hope of 
negotiating a satisfactory Treaty with 
Colombia when it was known that a 
Congressional Committee had been ap- 
pointed to draft and negotiate 4 new 
Convention the moment the Hay-Her- 
ran Treaty was rejected? President 
Roosevelt has not disarmed his detrac- 
tors by this Message. There is not 
much mystery about the situation. The 
present Republican Administration de- 
sires to have the Isthmian Canal actu- 
ally begun before the next Presidential 
election. Most Americans—except those 
concerned in the transcontinental rail- 
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way interests—wish to see it completed 
as a Federal enterprise. Thus the exi- 
gencies of the political situation, the 
aspirations of expansionism, and the 
demands of commerce, combined to im- 
pel the Administration to do what in° 
their party should have been abomina- 
tion. Regardless of party principle 
and of international opinion, they rec- 
ognized a seceding State as a new en- 
trant into the brotherhood of nations, 
but under the shelter of the Stars and 
Stripes. For, after all, the advertised 
“independence” of Panama is only a 
phrase. The Isthmus is now as nearly 
American as Cuba is, and will soon 
be as thoroughly American as Hawali 
is. 

We do not regret the transition. The 
world needs the Canal, and Panama is 
the route for it. Panama needs law 
and order and good government, and 
that it would never have under a Con- 
federation constantly plunged in reyolu- 
tion, and frequently in a state of an- 
archy. The Isthmus, as the channel 
of commerce between the two worlds, 
needs a stable head and a masterly con- 
trolling hand, and that, we fear, it will 
never get under a constitution of the 
Latin-American type. It is better for 
civilization and commerce, and the com- 
mon interests of the whole world, that 
the United States should rule at Pana- 
ma than Colombia, but it would be bet- 
ter still if America ruled there by open 
purchase and not by devious finesse. 

Benjamin Taylor. 
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He was a noticeable man. Few 
would have mistaken the tall figure, 
with the look now of reflection and 
now of authority, for that of an undis- 
tinguished person. The expression was 


still more striking in repose. The bald 
head was large and well proportioned; 
the forehead was _ spacious, though 
more remarkable for breadth than 
height; the eyes were light-colored, not 
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prominent or brilliant; the nose was 
strong and well-arched and seemed to 
grow more aquiline with years; the 
upper lip (a trait inherited from his 
mother) was long; the chin strangely 
weak for such a man; the long black 
hair and the beard (we are describing 
him as he was in the ’Seventies) as yet 
only streaked with gray. It might 
well be the head of a philosophic 
thinker of the first rank. In earlier 
years (if the sun was a true artist) 
there was an expression of aggressive 
energy on the face, and even a touch of 
cruelty on the nostrils and upper lip, 
which afterwards all but completely 
disappeared. Late in the ’Seventies 
the growing consciousness of fame im- 
parted a look of pardonable self-satis- 
faction, and old friends who had known 
him only in his prime failed to recog- 
nize him in the portraits of later years. 

To all appearance he was in perfect 
health. The easy, good-natured swing 
as he walked, the vigorous stride and 
the tinge of color on the cheek-bones, 
spoke of freedom from ailment. On 
inquiry, a very different story was 
learnt. He had “broken down” (his 
own habitual phrase) so long before as 
1855. The disaster, for such it proved, 
was due not to over-work but to pre- 
occupation. He was then engaged on 
the most continuously reasoned of his 
books—the “Principles of Psychology”; 
and as he was at the time residing in 
lodgings and leading a more or less 
solitary life, his ideas remained with 
him, accompanied him in his walks 
and disturbed his sleep. The result 
of the constant preoccupation was a 
grave lesion of the higher cerebral cen- 
tres. There was not then, nor was 
there till nearly thirty years after- 
wards, any impairment of his consti- 
tutional vigor. Only those portions of 
the brain connected with the act of 
reflection were affected. It was the 
beginning of a long curriculum of ner- 
vous illnesses and diminished strength, 
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which seriously reduced his power of 
production and chequered his whole 
subsequent life. On the first occasion 
he remained disabled for eighteen 
months, when he resumed work, and 
found his strength insensibly return to 
him. In after-years, when a relapse 
took place, he hurried away to Derby, 
where he could distract himself among 
the friends of his boyhood, or ran down 
to Brighton or Tunbridge Wells. He 
returned in a few weeks recruited, and 
without an effort took up the thread of 
his meditation where he had dropped 
it. Many a man breaks down who has 
got into a wrong groove or is working 
on hopelessly false lines, and then he 
never seems to get over it. But Spen- 
cer’s relapses were always curable. 
His health even improved as he ad- 
vanced in life, and it is a testimony to 
his mental rectitude that he was 
stronger when he was midway in the 
development of his system than when 
he began it. Few undertakings can 
have seemed less hopeful than the pros- 
pectus of that system which he issued 
about 1860. Yet he persevered with it, 
not only through ill health but through 
discouragement and long apparent fail- 
ure, and it was only as he approached 
his seventieth year and his originally 
fime constitution gave way, that the 
writing of certain of the proposed vol- 
umes was (as it proved, only tempo- 
rarily) abandoned. Make the necessary 
deductions, add a number of parerga, 
and you have a sum-total of achieve- 
ment that would be remarkable in one 
who had all his life enjoyed vigorous 
health. Nor can the quality be pro- 
nounced anywhere defective. The ani- 
mation of “Social Statics’ never indeed 
reappeared in any of his later writings; 
but there is no failure in originality or 
depth of thought, consecutiveness of 
reasoning, or symmetry of structure. 
The key to this result lies, no doubt, 
in the faculties which moved naturally 
on these high levels, and always re- 
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turned to them whenever the over-bent 
bow recovered its tension. It lies also 
in the simplicity of his life. That had 
one aim—dedication to scientific truth. 
All else was sacrificed to this, or rather 
no sacrifice was called for; all that was 
foreign to this supreme purpose fell off 
of itself. All his habits were adjusted 
to it. After breakfast he glanced has- 
tily at “The Times”—often for long 
stretches, if his head were feeble, not 
looking at it at all; when he did read 
it, we may assume that it was less to 
study contemporary politics than to 
discover instances of Government bung- 
ling. Between nine and ten he was 
commonly to be seen in Kensington 
Gardens, at the Bayswater end, the 
head slightly bent in reflection, but not 
absorbed in it, and always with a frank 
greeting for an acquaintance. Punc- 
tually at ten he appeared at his work- 
ing rooms, which he kept apart from 
his residence to secure himself against 
intrusion. There for three hours he 
dictated to an amanuensis or, in after- 
years, to a shorthand-writer his letters 
and “copy.” In an enfeebled state of 
the brain he found penmanship the 
hardest part of composition, and it is 
probable that if he had had to write 
his books with his own hand most of 
them would never have been written 
atall. At one he returned to lunch at 
his boarding-house. He had spent his 
first years in London in solitary lodg- 
ings, and only resigned himself to the 
humdrum conversation of a bodrding- 
house on being assured by a medical 
friend that he would never regain his 
health if he continued to live by him- 
self. The early part of the afternoon 
was given up to business. He super- 
intended his own printing, bookbinding, 
and publishing. Long before his fame 
was assured he had the courage to in- 
cur the additional cost of stereotyping 
his books, and his ultimate gains 
through this wise economy were great. 
For many years, when he was publish- 
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ing his works in parts, he even super- 
vised the issue of the successive num- 
bers to subscribers. He then made his 
way tothe Athenzeum Club, where he 
was sure to find his most intimate 
friends, looked through the periodicals, 
and played a few games at billiards. 
Three or four evenings a-week he 
dined out in a steadily increasing circle. 
If he remained at home he seldom 
read. Reading for half an hour after 
dinner, he said, would keep him awake 
for hours. He usually played billiards 
the evening through. He went early 
to bed, but not always to find sleep. In- 
somnia dogged him from middle life 
to old age. 

His recreations had the same object 
as his systematic dining out and his 
regular visits to the Club—to gain re- 
lief from the obsession of his thoughts 
and keep himself in working order. 
Some of them were peculiarly blended 
with his work. His cerebral strength 
was so reduced when he was compos- 
ing his “First Principles” that he could 
only proceed with it by alternately row- 
ing in a boat (on a Highland loch) for a 
quarter of an hour and then dictating 
for another quarter. The most ab 
struse portion of his “Principles of Psy- 
chology”—the polemic against Berkeley 
and Hume and the exposition of his 
“transfigured realism’—was dictated 
in a racquet-court at Pentonville in the 
intervals of the game. When tennis was 
revived he became an adept init. His 
chief indoor resource was undoubtedly 
billiards, which he played steadily 
rather than brilliantly. He sat down 
sometimes to a rubber of whist, and 
was not scrupulous about flinging up his 
cards if he did not feel in the humor 
to go on. He went to theatres and 
concerts, and was quite content with 
very third-rate performances. though 
he had a sharp insight into such things 
too. With a baritone voice of good 
timbre and some knowledge of music, 
he cultivated part-singing till he found 
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reading at sight to put too great a 
strain on his head. He was a bit of 
an artist, and the walls of his study 
were hung with his water-colors. His 
great out-of-doors recreation was ang- 
ling. Few autumns failed to find him 
on the banks of a Scottish trout-stream 
or salmon-river, where (with “flies” spe- 
cially made under his instructions) the 
sport was pursued with as much methb- 
od and thoroughness as he ever applied 
to a problem in philosophy. While he 
was still robust, he was fond of taking 
long walks in company on off-days, and 
his assistants can remember excursions 
to Hampton Court, or “spending a hap- 
py day” with him at Rosherville. On 
these occasions he was the most genial 
of companions. There were no airs 
and no disquisitions. He might have 
been a man with his mirk still to make, 
instead of being the greatest of living 
philosophers. 

He shunned publicity. At one time, 
indeed, when failure stared him in the 
face and his small means were being 
frittered away in the publication of 
books that did not pay their expenses, 
he would gladly have accepted a Govy- 
ernment appointment of a certain class, 
and the late Lord Derby unsuccessfully 
endeavored to obtain for him the post 
of Inspector of Prisons. He was 
asked to contest a northern constitu- 
ency; but even if he had possessed 
health, leisure, and reans, he wou!d 
soon have found himself out of place 
in a Legislature where two out of three 
measures passed would have been in 
the teeth of his most cherished convic- 
tions. He took part in few public dem- 
onstrations. He was present at a 
breakfast given about 1868 to Lloyd 
Garrison, the abolitionist, but did not 
speak. He spoke at a meeting of the 
Midland Railway Company at Derby, 
protesting against the autocratic man- 
agement of the railway. He was en- 
tertained at a banquet by some pro- 
fessors and deputies in Paris in 1878, 
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and after replying to the toast of his 
health, proposed “fraternity between 
France and England.” He consistently 
refused scientific and academical dis- 
tinctions. He resisted the suggestion: 
of the President, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
that he should become a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He refused to be nomi- 
nated for the Presidency of the British. 
Association. When an Italian academy 
sent him a diploma of the second class, 
he reclaimed indignantly against the 
slight, and after a heated correspon- 
dence with the Italian ambassador in 
London, the matter was compromised 
by sending him a first-class diploma. 
He refused to be elected Lord Rector 
of the oldest Scottish University. When 
the same university proposed to dub 
him Doctor of Laws, he declined in a 
letter which recalled the spirit, though 
not the manner, of Samuel Johnson's. 
reply to Lord Chesterfield. No aca- 
demical institution, he said, had held 
out its hand to him when he was strug- 
gling for recognition; now that a de- 
gree was offered to him, he no longer 
needed it. Of one singular honor he 
was unaware till long after it had been 
bestowed. His name has been given 
to a snow-clad range in the Southern 
Alps, where Mount Spencer towers 
above its giant sister-peaks as (his ad- 
mirers would have said) the philosopher 
towered over his contemporaries. On 
the whole, he reminds one of what was 
said of Lord Castlereagh at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, where that nobleman 
was the only undecorated plenipotenti- 
ary in a crowd of décorés, and yet was 
“sufficiently decorated.” Spencer was 
without distinctions and was all the 
more distinguished. 

Such was Herbert Spencer as he ap- 
peared on the streets, at the club, in 
his rooms, at work and at play. 
What was he in himself? To an- 
swer the question we must inyuire 
under what influences he was reared.. 
How’ was he, as a thinker, evolved? 
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Herbert Spencer was born at Derby 
in 1820 (a year that witnessed the birth 
of a cluster of notables—John Ruskin, 
John Tyndall, ahd Marian Evans), and 
was the son of a mathematical teacher 
and author there. The father seems 
to have been a nonconformist in the 
primary sense, who conformed to no 
conventions which he could escape—a 
trait markedly inherited by his more 
dintinguished son. He did not, how- 
ever, inherit (if his own account is ac- 
cepted, though others may differ) his 
father’s aptitude for detail, while he 
certainly showed no such neglect of 
larger matters (care of his property, 
&c.) as he ascribed to his father. The 
latter’s influence on him must other- 
wise have been deep and lasting. But 
it was perhaps rather to be traced 
in his bent towards the sciences than 
in any special inclination for mathe- 
matics. His mind (and the fact seems 
to make rather for Weismann’s the- 
ory than for his own) was not eminent- 
ly mathematical, and he looked with 
little favor on the wonderful new de- 
velopments which we owe to Imaginary 
Geometry. 

To his bringing up at the headquar- 
ters of the Midland Railway is no doubt 
due his early dedication to the pro- 
fession of engineering. He seems to 
have met with indifferent success in it. 
In the ’Forties, as in the ’Nineties, the 
profession was crowded, and he found 
himself compelled by the excessive 
competition to abandon it. But it was 
the cause of his first appearance as an 
author. The momentous question of 
broad versus narrow gauge was then 
exciting the railway mind, and it elicit- 
ed from Spencer his first essay. 

To his Nonconformist surroundings 
(for though his uncle was an Anglican 
rector his own family was Wesleyan) 
he owed, in all probability, his early 
views on the province of government. 
The Nonconformist of 1662, who sur- 
vived till the Education Act of 1870 
VOL. 
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made him a solecism, held that Goy- 
ernment conducted on worldly prin- 
ciples—any kind of Government except- 
ing a theocracy, or rule of the saints— 
was a thing with which no Christian 
could have anything to do: the principle 
of Government was constraint; the 
principle of the Christian life was vol- 
untary obedience; to the consistent 
Nonconformist Government was a sin. 
Spencer secularized this doctrine: Gov- 
ernment to him was a moral offence 
and administrative nihilism a necessary 
deduction from a demonstrable princi- 
ple of ethics. The theory coincided 
with his own predominant inclinations. 
Self-sufficing by nature, asking nothing 
of the State excepting police-protection 
and justice (which latter he hardly ex- 
pected to obtain and on one occasion 
refused to seek), not ungenerous, but 
thinking he could help others less by 
supporting them than by making them 
support themselves, he was a born 
propagandist of the doctrine, and his 
second essay in authorship was a se- 
ries of letters addressed to a Noncon- 
formist newspaper. 

These letters signalized his entrance 
on a literary career in London. He 
had not rashly embarked on a sea that 
was then even less buoyed and bea- 
coned than it is now. He had first 
thought of emigrating to the Antipodes. 
It was the time when a colonizing en- 
thusiasm spread over England, and 
Spencer was caught up by ¢the first of 
its three waves—that which colonized 
the central portions of New Zealand. 
It is interesting to conjecture what 
might have been his fortune if he had 
carried out his intention. With his 
great general ability and his practical 
capacity, he could not have failed to 
rise to distinction in days when these 
were a sure passport to power in the 
infant colony. Would he have retained 
it? These colonial democracies, like 
the French Revolution, rapidly use up 
their children, and, like the many able 
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and cultivated men, whom the Land of 
Promise in the South Seas attracted, 
he might have held office for a time 
and then been flung aside. For one 
thing, he would have had an opportu- 
nity of trying the grand law case of his 
life—Man versus the State. He would 
have seen a voluntary association—in- 
deed, two such associations—founded 
in a manner after his own heart 
for the colonization and  govern- 
ment of large _ territories, become 
insolvent and practically confess their 
incapacity for their self-assumed tasks 
by surrendering their charters. He 
would have seen an eminently English 
eolony, under democratic impulsion, 
outstripping even its sister-colonies in 
the race towards an organized system 
of State socialism. 

Happily, he entered on a far greater 
career. From 1848 to 1851 he was sub- 
editor of “The Economist.” Possibly 
the only influence that his short tenure 
of the post had on him was to whet his 
opposition to the interference of Gov- 
ernment with the banking system and 
the currency. In London he came in 
contact with the stream of philosophic 
Liberalism, which blended itself with 
his inherited Nonconformity. The 
union of the two gave birth in 1851 to 
“Social Statics,” a work which, popular 
as it is in style, shares with Emerson’s 
“Nature” and Stirling’s “Secret of He- 
gel” the unenviable distinction of hav- 
ing taken eleven years to go through a 
single edition. The book marked the 
beginning of his speculative life, which 
was crowned forty years later by the 
completion of the work. It expressed 
the negative one of the two strands of 
his thought, which here and there in- 
osculated or were forcibly intertwined, 
but were really unrelated to one an- 
other. The book stands now like “an 
obelisk on a lonely plain,” but its doc- 
trines were those of traditional Eng- 
lish Liberalism. They were the doc- 
trines of Adam Smith, Thomas Chal- 
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mers, and the old Whigs; they were 
also the doctrines of Bentham, the 
Mills, Grote, and the Radicals. When 
a political system dies, its soul transmi- 
grates into a book, which thus em- 
balms the past when it is imagined to 
embody the future. This was the fate 
of “Social Statics.” The tide of legis- 
lation set flowing by Lord Shaftsbury 
had begun to run in the opposite di- 
rection even before the book was pub- 
lished, and it has been running ever 
since with increasing swiftness, till it 
has carried us to the brink of a system 
of State socialism. Spencer never let 
himself be swept away with it, or even 
moved a hair’s-breadth from his first 
position. In a succession of essays and 
treatises he stated and restated, with 
sometimes tedious iteration, his origi- 
nal thesis. He remained the faithful 
Abdiel of doctrines which the whole 
world is forsaking. On two points 
only did he abandon his early views. 
Arriving at the conclusion, on biologi- 
cal grounds, that the family and not the 
individual is the social unit, he ceased 
t6 hold that women and children have 
equal rights with men. He was an 
avowed opponent of giving votes to 
women years before he ceased to be 
quoted as a supporter of female suf- 
frage. Only the remorseless logic of 
a system could have driven him to con- 
cede equal rights to children. Yet it 
is believed that the family of a late dis- 
tinguished surgeon and scientific writ- 
er was brought up on that principle, 
and (it is said) with none of the evil 
results that might have been expected 
to follow. 

It was probably during those early 
years in London that he became ac- 
quainted with the writings of Carlyle. 
It is hard for us now to measure the 
influence that great man exerted on 
the generation which came to maturity 
in the decade 1845-55. His stamp was 
on everything. - The journalism and 
authorship of the day were saturated 
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with his words and phrases, his tricks 
of language and turn of thought, his 
ideas and way of looking at things. 
Mill and Tennyson, Maurice and Rus- 
kin and Froude, and a host of second- 
rate writers, bear his mark. They are 
fils de Carlyle. With more light than 
heat, Spencer could never have become 
a disciple of one who had more heat 
than light. But he derived from Car- 
lyle a number of important ideas 
which deserve to be set down in detail. 
1. The conception of an Unknowable 
and the fundamental unintelligibility 
of things is common to the Empiricist 
and the Transcendentalist. 2. The idea 
of force, which lies at the foundation 
of his system and which the physicists 
say he has confounded with energy: see 
“Sartor,” passim, and especially bk. i. 
ch. xi. 3. Carlyle’s declaration that 
“all entities obey the same rigorous set 
of laws” is the “universal postulate” 
which makes practicable the construc- 
tion of a philosophy of evolution. 4. 
The key-stone of Spencer’s science of 
religion is his doctrine of ancestor-wor- 
ship. But this (as he himself admitted 
in conversation) is only Carlyle’s “hero- 
worship,” made scientific by the addi- 
tion of a hypothesis to which we shall 
by-and-by refer. 5. The view that 
hero-worship is the tap-root of all 
forms of worship becomes in Spencer 
the theorem that all religions and all 
superstitions are modifications of the 
worship or propitiation of ghosts. 6. 
The view that Government is founded 
on the worship of ancestors or heroes 
is also Carlyle’s: see “Sartor,” bk. viii. 
ch. vii. and “Hero-Worship,” lect. i. 
That faith is akin to loyalty is a corol- 
lary drawn by both thinkers. 7. The 
analogy between the social and indi- 
vidual organisms is suggested by Car- 
lyle in reference to circulation, econom- 
ic and physiological: see- “Sartor,” 
bk. iii. ch. vii. 8. Feelings, not thoughts, 
govern the world, says Spencer in op- 
position to Comte: Carlyle had previ- 
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ously, and perhaps with more accuracy, 
said the same thing in his “Hero-Wor- 
ship,” lect. i. 9. Verse is emotional 
speech, says Spencer in (anticipated) 
opposition to Darwin’s profounder the- 
ory that it is sui generis: Carlyle had 
expounded (‘“Hero-Worship,” lect. iii.) 
the commoner view twenty years ear- 
lier. 10. Spencer’s description of all 
art was that it was marked by an ever- 
nearer approach to reality. Give us 
reality, not vain imaginations, was Car- 
lyle’s unceasing cry. 11. The vindica- 
tion of a soul of truth in things false 
is Carlyle’s apology for Mahomet. 12. 
The doctrine of the national ownership 
of the land, which is a salient proposi- 
tion in “Social Statics,” was preached 
in “Past and Present.” 13. Even the 
misconception of Kant’s “forms of 
the sensibility” as “forms of thought,” 
which Professor Sylvester first 
pointed out as a common English error, 
is Carlyle’s (Sartor” bk. iii. ch. viii). 
And there are a number of identities 
of word and phrase. 

Carlyle suggests Emerson, and from 
Emerson Spencer derived the idea of 
“the rhythm of motion,” which appears 
in “First Principles,” as a generaliza- 
tion of observed facts and a deduction 
from the persistence of force. 

In those years it may have been that 
he met with Mansel, of whose “Prole- 
gomena Logica” he spoke with admira- 
tion, as he long afterwards spoke of the 
interview with evident interest. Mansel 
led him back to his own master, Sir W. 
Hamilton. From the elder thinker and 
his expositor he received that peculiar 
view of the Unknowable which raises 
it to the rank of a positive entity and 
source of all existence, together with 
two-thirds of the arguments he uses in 
its support. 

Besides the notion of a social consen- 
sas, he probably derived from Comte 
the very idea of a Social Science. From 
the younger Mill he took the concep- 
tion of a series of social sciences, or 
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departments of social science, which 
Mill tried and failed to “carve out.” 

We are still only at the outworks of 
the citadel. Whence came the grand 
transforming idea of evolution, by 
means of which he was, with others, to 
change the face of science? It was in 
the air. The “Vestiges” had made it a 
topie of daily discussion. Darwin was 
known to be occupied with the sub- 
ject. <A hundred eager inquiries were 
looking for the key of life in precisely 
this direction. If a definite stimula- 
tion must be assigned, we should refer 
it to the writings of Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter. That under-estimated thinker, 
it was once unkindly observed, spent 
the second half of his life in showing 
that he had anticipated all his contem- 
poraries in the first. He did, in fact, 
anticipate very many of them. His 
“Principles of Comparative Physiol- 
ogy,” in particular, for the first time 
wrought out the conception of develop- 
ment as applied to animal organs and 
functions and (still more notably) to the 
growth of the mind. There; too, was 
stated and illustrated Von Baer’s fa- 
mous law, which Spencer acknowledges 
to have been epoch-making with him, 
and which, indeed, is one of the bases 
of his system. It ought in justice to 
be added that Spencer never would ad- 
mit being under obligations to Carpen- 
ter, and that when such obligations 
were ascribed to him many years age 
in one of the quarterly reviews, he evi- 
dently disapproved of the ascription. 
The matter remains for exact determi- 
nation. What is certain is that Spen- 
cer had read the book named with a 
degree of attention which he seldom 
bestowed on a printed volume. 

A score of large constructive ideas— 
that may seem a long list of assimila- 
tions from foreign sources. Yet it is 
shorter than that of his most original 
contemporaries. Carlyle’s debt to 
Goethe and the Germans was greater. 
Mill’s indebtedness to Bentham, his fa- 
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ther, and the Economists was far great- 
er. Hamilton’s appropriations from 
the whole range of ancient and mod- 
ern philosophy were incomparably 
greater. When all necessary deduc- 
tions have been made, Spencer remains 
the most original philosophic thinker 
of his time. 

Thus equipped—the equipment, how- 
ever, being put on piece by piece and 
year by year—Spencer began his new 
speculative life. It was a life pos- 
sessed henceforward by a great inspir- 
ing idea, and everything really distinc- 
tive that he was to write was devoted 
to its exposition. From 1852 to 1857 
he was one of a small but brilliant 
band who made the early numbers of 
“The Westminster Review” as remark- 
able in their way as the first numbers 
of “The Edinburgh.” In it appeared 
the finest essays he ever wrote. Some 
one even wished that he had gone on 
writing essays. Systems are ropes of 
sand, and much of the labor of syste- 
matizing is expended in making the 
logical connections. 

The publication of the “Principles of 
Psychology” in 1855 signalized his en- 
trance on the field of mental philoso- 
phy in a commanding manner. How 
came a civil engineer to write such a 
book? Its maturity is complete, its 
grasp of the great problems all-em- 
bracing, its originality astonishing, the 
vistas it opens up novel and far-reach- 
ing. It is written on the lines of none 
of its predecessors. Scheme and trent- 
ment and style are alike new. ‘The 
question can be answered as fully as 
questions about the origin of a great 
book ever can be answered. In the 
early ’Fifties Spencer was thrown into 
the society of a number of men and 
women with whom the discussion of 
philosophical problems was a passion: 
this supplied the stimulus. The sketch 
we have given of his philosophical de- 
velopment has shown from what 
sources no small part of the materials 
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was drawn. For the rest we can only 
account as we should for a great poem 
or a scientific discovery. It was the 
outcome of new faculties. Spencer 
was himself a step forward in the his- 
tory of creation. 

A few years later in 1859 or 1860, he 
issued the prospectus of a new system 
of philosophy. The leaders in science, 
scholarship, and theology—Darwin and 
Mill and Buckle, even Jowett and Lid- 
don—hastened to enrol themselves as 
subscribers. But otherwise it attracted 
little attention. Its encyclopzedic char- 
acter even excited some derision. He 
heeded it not. He was laying deep 
and wide the foundations of a struc- 
ture that would last for generations. 
The electric circuit of his thought was 
complete. Nothing essential remained 
to be added. He had “built up the 
universe into stacks,” as Carlyle said 
of Comte; he had mapped it all out into 
departments and sub-departments, like 
the machinery of Government. Every 
new fact was to find its place in one 
or other of these and be explained by 
one or other of the two great formulas 
of integration and differentiation. His 
work was planned for the rest of his 
life. 

Spencer was now, at forty, in full 
possession of his resources. What 
faculties commanded them? Pre-emi- 
nent among them all was (what Kant 
would have called) his architectonic 
faculty. It is shown in the highest 
degree in his classification of the sci- 
ences, which places him in this respect 
beside D’Alembert and Ampére, and far 
above Comte. It is shown in the gen- 
eral scheme of his system. It is shown 
in the plan of every book, and the 
structure of almost every paragraph 
and sentence. It is luminously exhib- 
ited in the masterly outlines of his ““De- 
scriptive Sociology,” which evoked the 
enthusiastic admiration of M. Taine, 
and well deserved that enthusiasm. It 
marked everything that he did. He 
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would sit down to his desk and in a 
few minutes, with no apparent pre- 
meditation, map out in all its ramifica- 
tions a department of social science. As 
he talked or as he wrote, part after 
part of a subject, which at first might 
seem “a wilderness of building, far 
withdrawn,” came into view, and grew 
distinct, and assumed the proportions 
of a stately pile. The predominant 
bias of his mind towards construction 
he communicated in a measure to 
others. If Bentham taught his dis- 
ciples the art of analysis, students 
learnt from Spencer the nobler art of 
synthesis. One aspect of his master- 
faculty was (what may be called) the 
inductive flight. From a momentary 
glimpse of a law as embodied in one 
or two facts, he swiftly rose to a point 
of view whence the whole scope of the 
law was seen. A striking example of 
this power may be given. On the basis 
of a single sentence that was found for 
him in a historian who must have been 
all-unconscious of the bearings of his 
statements, Spencer reared his entire 
theory of the genesis and development 
of religious systems. His power of 
divination may be another aspect of 
the same faculty. He would instruct 
an assistant to ascertain whether there 
was historical evidence for such and 
such a series of facts; and if the search 
was at first baffled, the facts were ulti- 
mately found to be as he had divined. 
If he possessed none of the poetical im- 
agination which enabled Scott to re- 
vive, from the brief narrative of Com- 
mines and a few passages in other 
writers, the costume of the age of Louis 
XI., he undoubtedly laid claim to the 
higher scientific imagination (as he 
deemed it) which reconstructs an ex- 
tinct social or physical state, or con- 
ceives an as yet unknown cause, or 
conjectures the operation of a known 
cause in hitherto unimagined ways. 
When he said of a scientific friend 
(Huxley) who had refused to accept 
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the development theory before the pub- 
lication of the “Origin of Species,” that 
“he did not allow his imagination to 
outrun his facts,” he evidently implied 
that he had let his imagination outrun 
the facts. And, again, when he said 
that the want of a practical acquaint- 
ance with the details of science (of 
which he could not but be conscious) 
could be supplied by “imagination,” he 
plainly felt that he possessed the de- 
sired quality. Imagination in this 
sense is but the onward leap of the 
mind, the impulse to intellectual con- 
quest and discovery. It is the founda- 
tion of originality. 

Spencer’s originality was co-extensive 
with his powers. He took a new view 
of every subject that he treated, or 
soon made it new by far-reaching de- 
velopments. All his books are origi- 
nal: not one of them is planned on old 
lines. If the exordium of a treatise or 
essay is sometimes unpromising, or 
even commonplace, you have only to 
wait and you are carried insensibly 
into the heart of an original argument. 
He needed no research in others’ writ- 
ings to find ideas. Before sitting down 
to write or dictate, he looked through 
his collection of facts on the topic in 
hand—chiefly passages from the ac- 
counts of travellers among savage peo- 
ples, or cuttings from newspapers, and 
the ideas proper to the facts seemed to 
arise naturally out of them as he ad- 
vanced. He was very jealous of his 
originality. If an anticipation by 
others of an idea arrived at indepen- 
dently by himself was pointed out to 
him, he either deleted it or acknowl- 
edged the coincidence. His sensitive- 
ness on this score was well illustrated 
in a controversy with Mr. Tylor. Spen- 
cer had elaborated, in a remarkable 
series of chapters, a theory of religious 
evolution which he believed to be, in 
its developed form, absolutely original. 
Unfortunately for his dream, Mr. Tylor 
had expounded substantially the same 
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theory in a work that had been pub- 
lished years before. Yet it is certain 
that Spencer had not read the exposi- 
tion, or suspected its existence; and it 
may even be doubted whether he had 
perused a single page of “Primitive 
Culture,” though the book stood on his 
shelves. Mr. Tylor had a perfect right 
to assert his own priority, which was 
undeniable; but it was assuredly not 
from him that Spencer derived his 
views. The suggestion had been re- 
ceived from a writer in whom no one 
would have expected to find it. The 
following pregnant sentence occurs in 
Southey’s “History of Brazil’ :— 


Their diabolism was rooted deeper 
[than this belief in a Universal Par- 
ent]: dreams, shadows, the nightmare, 
and delirium had generated supersti- 
tions which a set of knaves systema- 
tized and increased and strengthened 
(vol. i. p. 227). 


Out of so small a germ sprang such 
splendid blossoming. The obligation 
was not acknowledged at the time, be- 
cause Spencer believed (having read 
the passage hastily) that Southey was 
giving the Brazilians’ account of the 
origin of their beliefs (as if savages 
were philosophers!), while he was giv- 
ing his own view of the matter. The 
real originator of the theory, however, 
was a greater than Southey. Nearly 
two centuries and a half ago the author 
of “Leviathan” had occasion to trace 
the source of religious ideas. Men’s 
fears (says the follower of Lucretius) 
accuse certain “powers,” or agents “in- 
visible,” as the authors of their good or 
evil fortune. . 


“And for the matter of substance of 
the invisible agents so fancied, they 
could not by natural cogitation fall 
upon any other conceit, but that it was 
the same with the soul of man; and 
that the soul of man was of the same 
substance with that which appeareth 
in a dreem to one that sleepeth; or in 
a looking-glass, to one that is awake; 
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which, men not knowing that such ap- 
paritions are nothing else but creatures 
of the fancy, think to be real and ex- 
ternal substances, and therefore call 
them ghosts: as the Latins called them 
imagines and umbre, and thought them 
spirits, that is, thin aerial bodies, and 
those invisible agents which they feared 
to be like them... .”* “From this ig- 
norance,” Hobbes had previously said, 
“of how to distinguish dreams, and 
other strong fancies, from vision and 
sense, did arise the greatest part of the 
religion of the Gentiles in time past.’” 


So near may one be to a great dis- 
covery without making it! The hour 
had not come in Hobbes’s time, nor, in 
Southey’s, the man. 

Of Spencer’s minor intellectual quali- 
ties the most notable were his fertility 
and his facility. In one of the few in- 
stances of direct insight into things 
which are scattered through his ab- 
stract pages, he speaks of men whose 
thoughts come in single file, and who 
have consequently to retire to the quiet 
by-paths of life. His own thoughts 
came in platoons. The reading of a 
single page evoked a crowd of ideas 
which called for immediate utterance. 
He would pile Pelion upon Ossa—he 
could accumulate deductive and induc- 
tive arguments in support of any posi- 
tion whatever, sound or unsound, with 
Gladstonian affluence. His imagina- 
tion rioted among possible explanations 
of obscure phenomena. The Hay- 
thorne Papers are examples of this 
faculty in its happiest exercise. It 
may have been the diversified charac- 
ter of these early papers and his en- 
cyclopeedic range which misled Emer- 
son to describe him, in an infelicitous 
obiter dictum, as “a stock-writer, who 
could write equally well on all sub- 
jects.” The sage missed the intuitions, 
which alone he valued, and was re- 
pelled by the logic, which he flouted. 
Spencer groped habitually in depths 


2 Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. xii. 
3 Ibid., ch. il. 
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where Emerson could not follow him. 
He was the philosopher of causation. 

His facility was equally a couse- 
quence of rapid celebration. “Think- 
ing is so hard,” said Goethe, quoting 
his friend Meyer. Spencer can never 
have found it hard. He said himself 
that thinking and reading were equally 
fatiguing. To a spectator, reading 
seemed to him the harder. When he was 
reading, the muscles of his face con- 
tracted with the labor of concentrating 
the attention. When he was dictating 
the most abstruse matter, there was no 
visible effort. The eyes wore the far- 
away look of the thinker, while the 
face was in repose and the thoughts 
flowed on for hours with never a break. 
He lived and moved naturally on these 
high levels. Jean Paul sat down to 
the harpsichord; others have used wine 
or some still more potent spirit, or have 
been stimulated by conversation, or in- 
spired by a book. Spencer needed no 
auxiliaries. He rarely had even a 
note. When did he prepare? What 
Walter Scott said of himself—that in 
one sense he never thought of his 
books except when he was writing 
them, and in another they were never 
out of his thoughts—might have been 
said of Spencer. Sir Andrew Clark 
accounted for his frequent relapses by 
saying that he was haunted by his 
work. And this was doubtless the 
truth. He advised one whose health 
had given way to “take a little run 
whenever he fell into a train of 
thought.” When met with on the 
streets or in the Park, he always looked 
as if he were in “a train of thought.” 
Of express preparation there can have 
been but little. 

The ease with which his thoughts 
came to him was aided by discipline. 
He carried method into everything. 
Classification, pursued through life, 
had become a second nature. Every 
fact as it was learnt, every idea as it 
arose, were at once mentally pigeon- 
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holed. The outward arrangements re- 
flected the inward order. Drawers, en- 
closures in drawers, and ingeniously 
constructed portfolios, contained accu- 
mulations of facts which supplied him 
with matter. Such arrangements were 
more practicable to him than they 
would have been to a less systematic 
thinker. He had painted the universe 
over with formulas. Had these been 
other than his own, they would have 
been the half-truths or whole falsities 
that have to be “swallowed.” But they 
had grown with his knowledge and 
expanded with his thought till, in most 
things they accurately expressed as 
wide and deep a conception as it lay in 
him to take. On some subjects they 
must have clouded his vision. Would 
his religious opipions have been the 
same but for that formula of “the Un- 
knowable”? He even admitted in 
later years (speaking of Lewes’s last 
books) that, fixed in his own point of 
view, he was unable to place himself 
at auother’s. These formulas retarded 
his acceptance. To his coevals his 
writings were as darkness visible. On 
men brought up in the school of Reid, 
like Professor Ferrier and Principal 
Tulloch, his “Principles of Psychology” 
had much the same effect as “the lofty 
diction of the chorus of Clouds” had on 
“the simple-hearted Athenians,” or Mr. 
Gladstone’s solemnities on Macaulay. 
A new generation had to grow up be- 
fore he could become intelligible. Some 
of these still remember, at a distance of 
thirty years, the midnight glow with 
which they devoured pages that baffled 
their elders. When the philosophy of 
evolution has served its turn, a reform- 
er will be needed to sweep the heavens 
clear of these mental constructions, 
only to replace them by others which 
will tyrannize in their room. 

Spencer had great practical capacity. 
He was a first-rate man of business, 
and managed his own printing, book- 
binding, and publishing with manifest 
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advantage to himself. He was an effi- 
cient member of committees. He had 
a strong contempt for handlessness, 
and he did not believe in a talent for 
metaphysics which was not a talent for 
anything else. No one could have 
been less of the bookworm or the 
dreamer. He would have accepted 
Johnson’s definition of genius. He 
was himself many-sided, and with dif- 
ferent antecedents might have been an 
enterprising merchant, a daring engi- 
neer, a distinguished statesman, or a 
successful commander. 

No bookworm, we have said, and 
yet his knowledge was immense. With 
the biological sciences his acquaintance 
was extensive, and of perhaps none of 
the physical sciences was he altogether 
ignorant. It was a knowledge mainly 
of principles and results; details and 
processes he either ignored or left to 
be acquired when the need arose. How 
or when or where it was all picked up 
remained a mystery after years of in- 
tercourse with him. He was rarely to 
be found reading, and in fact he read 
little. The problem may be partially 
solved by suggesting that much of it 
was hived, drop by drop, through ha- 
bitual association with the leaders of 
science. A glance at an article or half- 
an-hour’s browsing in a book would do 
more for him than a laborious perusal 
would do for another: his inductive im- 
agination would anticipate conclusions 
and fill up the gaps. He possessed 
large stores of miscellaneous knowl- 
edge. To other men’s opinions on a 
subject or a science he was indifferent. 
He wrote a treatise on psychology, and 
had not perhaps read one book on the 
subject through. He built up a philos- 
sophy of religion, and possibly had not 
read a single page on the science. It 
is more strange, and may have been 
due to the necessity of economizing his 
strength, that he had read none of Dar- 
win’s works after the “Origin.” Of 
history he knew little, though once at 
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least he made an effort to repair his 
deficiencies in that department; of biog- 
raphy, little; of general literature, not 
a great deal. He was well read in 
Shakespeare, and made apt citations 
from the plays; he enjoyed Scott, and 
liked William Black’s short Highland 
stories; he keenly relished “Tristram 
Shandy,” but condemned “Tom Jones” 
on account of its multiplied improba- 
bilities; he considered the “Autocrat” a 
gem. He was acquainted with no for- 
eign language but French, and was 
ostentatious in his contempt for “clas- 
sical learning.” 

His conversation was hardly ever lit- 
erary, and seldom touched on moral 
topics: it was mainly scientific and 
speculative. It was full of facts, al- 
ways strung on an idea; it abounded 
in hypotheses. His fertility, already 
remarked on, was most noticeable then; 
and his emancipation from his own for- 
mulas was then most complete. In 
manner, it was calm and deliberate; 
when he was much interested, it grew 
eager and animated. The style was 
often unkempt, with as little as possi- 
ble of the mechanical rise and fall and 
balanced structure of his book-sen- 
tences. Sagacity was its chief char- 
acteristic; what the Germans call Welt- 
weisheit (wisdom of world-wide signifi- 
cance), might be defined as its province. 
Trivial it never was, and he once re- 
buked a personality by quoting Shake- 
speare on “the meanness of common 
knowledge.” Very much of it was 
well worthy of permanent preservation, 
and it is to be hoped that some privi- 
leged auditor will do for him what Eck- 
ermann did for Goethe and Professor 
Knight for “Rabbi’’ Duncan. 

It would be easy, were it worth while, 
to show that Spencer’s moral qualities 
ran parallel with his intellectual at- 
tributes. As the foundation of them 
all, he was a man. He was even ag- 
gressively masculine, and if an 
infusion of the feminine element is 
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requisite to a perfect character or 
the highest order of genius, he had 
neither. What answered in him to 
ambition was the inwardly neces- 
sitated choice of a field of labor and its 
steadfast cultivation through long dis- 
couragement and apparent failure: 
when it slowly dawned on him after 
the death of Mill that he was now at 
the head of philosophy in these islands 
and America, perhaps the mission was 
consciously pursued. He had the male 
animal's instinct of battle. He never 
shrank from an encounter: he replied 
to criticisms which might well have 
been left unnoticed; if one was for 
years ignored—that by Professor T. H. 
Green—it was because he “did not un- 
derstand it’; and the septuagenarian’s 
prolonged controversies with two such 
formidable disputants as Huxley and 
Weismann showed no falling off in 
spirit, vigor, or pertinacity of defence. 
On these occasions his bearing was 
knightly: there were no personalities, 
no captious arguments, no mere retorts; 
only once, and then under provocation, 
Was scorn expressed. He so consis- 
tently disparaged physical courage that 
he can hardly have possessed it. Civic 
courage he undoubtedly had. When 
he was elected a member of the com- 
mittee of the London Library he found 
it tyrannized it over by a late historical 
peer: he set himself to break down the 
despot’s authority. Once at least, in 
the Atheneeum Club committee, he 
made a stiff fight on behalf of a candi- 
date of literary distinction at a time 
when politicians and bishops were sup- 
posed to have prior claims. He was 
loyal to his friends: when Sir Joseph 
Hooker was in danger of being throt- 
tled by red-tape, Spencer went with 
others to the rescue—his loyalty on this 
occasion being whetted by his hatred 
of officialism. He was always ready 
to be helpful in a good cause: he found 
both capitalist and publisher for a well- 
planned but afterwards mismanaged 
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eases he was 
have had as 


review. In_ these 
impartial: he can 
little sympathy as acquaintance 
with Spinoza’s philosophy; yet he 
took part in procuring English sup- 
port towards erecting a_ statue 
of the Dutch philosopher at The 
Hague. He had a genuine sympathy 
for the victims of ill-health, par- 
ticularly where it was due to overwork, 
and many a sufferer has benefited by 
his generosity. If he received a ser- 
vice, it seemed as if he could not rest 
till he returned it fourfold: he was not 
equally prompt to retaliate on injury— 
commonly, he did not retaliate at all. 
He was never mercenary, and when he 
was accused of being on one occasion 
actuated by interested motives, he was 
deeply wounded by the baseless charge; 
but his quiverful of arguments held no 
personal missile that he could retort on 
the slanderer. He was not vindictive 
and he was placable; anecdotes of for- 
giveness, and more than forgiveness, 
where a _ real injury had _ been 
done, come back to memory. Yet he 
could feel deep indignation, on public 
and private grounds, and when he was 
angry he grew pale, as formidable men 
are said to do, though there are excep- 
tions to the rule. He was incapable 
of jealousy: at a time when he might 
have disputed Mill’s ascendancy he 
quietly accepted the second place, and 
when on Mill’s death he succeeded to 
the leadership he showed no exultation. 
With all his depth of thought he had 
a native simplicity of character: and 
with all his knowledge, like many an- 
other great man—like Turgot and Ma- 
lesherbes, Lytton and Gladstone—he 
had no “knowledge of men.” He was 
taken in fifty times if he was taken in 
once. His radical goodness was an- 
swerable for his ignorance. He be- 
lieved that others were as upright as 
himself. Unbending rectitude was his 
governing principle. His most bril- 
liant disciple has said that “in a world 
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like our own it is impossible for the 
righteous always to act consistently up 
to their most sacred convictions.” Mr. 
Grant Allen’s master was, then, a 
unique example of a man who went 
through life without compromising a 
principle. There was, perhaps, a sin- 
gle deviation. It was desired to issue 
a French translation of his book on 
Education with the omission of the 
first chapter, which offended the Min- 
istry of Education: he reluctantly 
agreed that it should be omitted. He 
had many attached friends and few 
enemies or none; in most companies he 
bore himself with an easy superiority 
and received much deference; he was 
never the victim of calumny or persecu- 
tion; he was never made the object of 
a personal attack and rarely of hostile 
remark. The late Principal Tulloch 
writes in a letter, which his biographer 
has thought worth printing, that he 
saw at the Athenzeum Club “the great 
philosopher, S., gloating over his din- 
ner with unphilosophic eyes, and after- 
wards moving about among his friends 
with the air of a man of the world ac- 
quired too late in life.’ The frank un- 
affected manner of his middle life cer- 
tainly stiffened in later years; but the 
learned Principal’s own eyes must have 
been “unphilosophic” indeed when he 
discovered gluttony in one whom an- 
other St. Andrews professor (the late 
genial and accomplished T. S. Baynes) 
as truly as wittily named “an Epicu- 
rean in theory and a Stoic in practice.” 
With a range of feeling answering to 
his range of thought, it may be doubted 
whether he was susceptible of deep 
or high emotion. Bereavement sad- 
dened him, but left no lasting mark. 
He was, perhaps, most moved in 1864 
or 1865, when it seemed likely that he 
might have to discontinue the publica- 
tion of his works, and when his father 
said, “It will break Herbert’s heart if 
he has to give up.” Sheltered by his 
fame, his celibacy, his retired ways and 





his devotion to abstruse pursuits, he 
lived a protected life. It was a life 
animated throughout its whole extent 
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by a sense of duty, which was none the 
less noble that it was supported by no 
supernatural sanctions. 
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By Lapy Broome. 


It has so chanced that quite 
lately I have heard a_ good 
deal of this beautiful and flourish- 
ing portion of our “Britain-over-sea,” 
and these reports have stirred the 
old memories of days gone by when it 
was almost a terra incognita—as indeed 
were most of our splendid Colonial pos- 
sessions—to the home-dweller. But the 
home-dweller proper hardly exists in 
this twentieth century, and the globe- 
trotter has taken his place. Even the 
latter soubriquet was unknown in my 
day, and I was regarded as quite going 
into exile when, some eight-and-thirty 
years ago, I sailed with my husband 
for his sheep-station on the Canterbury 
Plains. As far as I was concerned, 
the life there afforded the sharpest of 
all sharp contrasts, but it was none the 
less happy and delightful for that. 

The direct line of passenger-ships only 
took us as far as Melbourne, and then 
came a dismal ten or twelve days in a 
wretched little steamer along a stormy 
coast before the flourishing Port Lyt- 
telton of the present day (a shabby vil- 
lage in 1865) was reached. Yet the 
great tunnel through the Port Hills was 
well on its way even then, and the rail- 
way to connect the port and the young 
town of Christchurch was confidently 
talked of. Even in those early days, 
the new-comer was struck by the fa- 
mniliar air of everything; and, as far as 
my own experience goes, New Zealand 
is certainly the most English colony I 
have seen. It never seems to have at- 
tracted the heterogeneous races of 
which the population of other colonies 


is so largely composed. For example, 
in Mauritius the Chinese and Arab ele- 
ment is as numerous almost as the 
French and English. In Trinidad there 
are large colonies of Spanish and Ger- 
man settlers, without counting in both 
these islands the enormous Indian 
population which we have brought 
there to cultivate the sugar-cane; and 
in all the principai towns of Australia 
the “foreigner” thrives and flourishes. 
But New Zealand has always been 
beautifully and distinctly English, and 
the grand Imperial idea has there fallen 
on congenial soil and taken deep root. 

Even in the days I speak of, Christ- 
church, though an infant town, looked 
pretty on account of its picturesque 
situation on the banks of the Avon. 
The surrounding country was a sort of 
rolling prairie, ideally suitable for 
sheep, with the magnificent Southern 
Alps for a background. And what a 
climate, and what a sky, and what an 
air! The only fault I had to find with 
the atmospheric conditions was the hot 
wind. But hot winds were new to me 
in those days, and I rebelled against 
them accordingly. Now I begin to 
think hot winds blow everywhere out 
of England. In South Africa, in Mau- 
ritius, in all parts of Australia, one suf- 
fers from them, to say nothing of In- 
dia, where they are on the largest pos- 
sible scale. 

The first six months of my New Zea- 
land life was spent in Christchurch, 
waiting for the little wooden house to 
be cut out and sent up country to our 
sheep-station in the Malvern Hills. 
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How absurdly primitive it all was, and 
yet how one delighted in it! I well re- 
member the “happy thought’—when 
the question arose of the size of draw- 
ing and dining rooms—of spreading our 
carpets out on the grass and planning 
the house round them. And the joy 
of settling in, when the various por- 
tions of the little dwelling had been 
conveyed some seventy-five miles in- 
land to our happy valley and fitted to- 
gether. The doors and window-frames 
had all come from America ready- 
made, but the rest of the house was 
cut out of the kauri pine from the for- 
ests in the North Island. 

The first thing I had to learn was 
that New Zealand meant really three 
islands—two big ones and a little one. 
Everybody knows about the North and 
the Middle Islands, which are the big 
ones, but the little Stewart Island often 
confused me by sometimes being called 
the South Island, which it really is. 
A number of groups of small islets 
have been added to the colony since 
then, such as the Cook and Kermadec 
Islands, but I do not fancy they are in- 
habited. The colony was really not a 
quarter of a century old when I knew 
it, as it had been a dependency of New 
South Wales up to 1842, and it owes 
its separation and rapid development 
to the New Zealand Company, which 
started with a Royal charter. The 
Canterbury Association sent out four 
ships which took four months to reach 
Port Cooper in the Middle Island (now 
the flourishing seaport of Lyttelton) 
only sixteen years before I landed 
there. 

The cathedral had not risen above its 
foundations in 1865, but I was struck 
with the well-paved streets, good ‘“‘side- 
walks,” gas-lamps, drinking-fountains, 
and even red pillar-boxes exactly like 
the one round the corner today. And 
it seemed all the more marvellous to 
me, who had just gone through the 
lengthy and costly experience of drag- 
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ging my own little possessions across 
those stormy seas round the Cape of 
Good Hope, to think of all these “aids 
to civilization” having come by the 
same route. Now I am assured that 
you can get anything and everything 
you might possibly want, on the spot, 
but in those days one eagerly watched 
a déménagement as a good opportunity 
for furnishing. 

We had brought all our things out 
with us, and the wooden house was 
soon turned into a very pretty comfort- 
able little homestead. The great trouble 
was getting the garden started. The 
soil was magnificent, and everything in 
that Malvern Valley grew splendidly if 
the north-west winds would only allow 
it. Hedges of cytisus were always 
planted a month or so before sowing 
the dwarf green peas, in order that 
they might have some shelter, and this 
answered very well. I could not, how- 
ever, start a hedge of cytisus all round 
my little lawn, and the consequence 
was that I could easily count the blades 
of grass on that spot, and that I dis- 
covered a luxuriant patch of ‘English 
grass” about a mile down the flat, 
where a little dip in the ground had 
made a shelter for the flying seed. And 
the melancholy part of the story was 
that English grass-seed cost a guinea a 
pound! I was quite able to appreciate, 
three years later, the ecstasy of delight 
of a little New Zealand girl, who, be- 
holding the Isle of Wight for the first 
time, exclaimed to me; “How rich they 
must be! Why, it’s all laid down in 
English grass!” 

Other flower-seeds, of course, shared 
the same fate, and it was indeed gar- 
dening under difficulties. But in the 
vegetable-garden consolation could be 
found in the potatoes, strawberries, 
and green peas, which were huge in 
size and abundant in quantity. 

Indoors all soon looked bright and 
cheery; and besides the books we 
brought out, I started a magazine and 
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book club in connection with a London 
library, which answered very well, and 
gave great delight to the neighbors, 
chiefly shepherds. These men were 
often of Scotch or north of England 
birth, and of a very good type. Their 
lives, however, were necessarily monot- 
onous and lonely, and they were very 
glad of books. We had a short Church 
service every Sunday afternoon, to 
which they gladly came, and then they 
took new books back with them. 

The only grudge I ever had against 
these men was that they all tried to 
provide themselves with wives among 
my maids, and by so doing greatly 
added to my difficulties with these 
damsels. Far from accepting Streph- 
on’s honorable proposals, Chloe would 
make these offers—which apparently 
bored her—an excuse for giving up her 
place and returning to the gay metrop- 
olis. Not even the incident of one stal- 
wart suitor putting his rival in the 
water-butt could soften the fair one’s 
heart. 

I honestly think those maids (I only 
had two of them) were the chief, if not 
the only, real worry of my happy New 
Zealand life. Nothing would ever in- 
duce them to remain more than four 
months at the station. In spite of the 
suitors, they found it “lonely,” and 
away they went. Changing was such 
a troublesome business and always 
meant a week without any servants at 
all, for the dray—their sole means of 
conveyance—took two days on the road 
each way, and then there were always 
stores to buy and bring back, and the 
driver declared his horses needed a 
couple of days’ rest in town. Some of 
the various reasons the maids gave for 
leaving were truly absurd. Once I 
came into the kitchen on a bright win- 
ter’s morning to find them seated on a 
sort of sofa (made of chintz-cov- 
ered boxes), clasped in each other’s 
arms, and weeping bitterly. With 
difficulty I got out of them that 
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their sole grievance was the sound 
of the bleating of the sheep, a 
“mob” of which were feeding on the 
nearest hillside. It was “lonesome 
like,” and they must return to town 
immediately, 

These girls, as well as their predeces- 
sors and successors, were a continual 
mystery to me, and I never could un- 
derstand why they became servants at 
all. Not one of them ever had the 
faintest idea of what duties she had 
to perform or how to perform them. A 
cook had never, apparently, been in a 
kitchen before, and she would ask—and 
get—36l. or even 401. a year for her ig- 
norance. The housemaid had never 
seen, or at least handled, a broom or a 
duster. I was very ignorant myself in 
those days, and yet found myself obliged 
to teach the most elementary duties. 
They were nearly all factory-girls; and 
when I asked “Who did these things 
for you at home?” always answered 
“Mother.” They had never held a nee- 
die until I taught them how to do so; 
and as for mending or darning, that 
was regarded as sheer waste of time. 
The first thing they had to learn was 
to bake bread, and as, unfortunately, 
the best teacher was our head shep- 
herd—a good-looking, well-to-do young 
man—the “courting” began very soon, 
though it never seemed successful, and 
poor Ridge’s heart must have been torn 
to pieces during those three years of 
obdurate pupils. 

I must, however, say here that, igno- 
rant toan incredible degree as my vari- 
ous “helps” were, I found them perfect- 
ly honest and perfectly respectable. I 
never had the slightest fault to find on 
either of these counts. Sobriety went 
without saying, for it was compulsory, 
as the nearest public-house was a dozen 
miles away across trackless hills. 

It was a real tragic time, for me at 
least, that constantly recurring week 
between the departure and arrival of 
my maids; but I am inclined to think, 
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on mature reflection, that my worst 
troubles arose from the volunteers 
who insisted on helping me. These 
kindly A.D.C.’s, owners or pupils 
on neighboring’ stations, all pro- 
fessed to be quite familiar with 
domestic matters. But I found a 
sad falling-off when it came to putting 
their theories into practice in my kitch- 
en. It generally turned out that they 
had made a hasty study of various 
paragraphs in that useful work “En- 
quire Within &c.,” and then started 
forth to carry out the directions they 
had mastered. For instance, one stal- 
wart youth presented a smiling face at 
our hall-door one morning and said: 

“I’ve come to wash up.” 

“That is very kind of you,” I replied; 
“but are you sure you know how?” 

“Oh yes—just try me, and you'll see. 
Very hot water, you know: boiling, in 
fact.” 

Well, there was no difficulty about 
the hot water, which was poured into 
a tub in which a good many of my 
pretty china plates and dishes were 
standing. The next moment I heard a 
yell and a crash—and I am very much 
afraid “a big, big D’—and my “help” 
was jumping about the kitchen wring- 
ing his hands and shouting for cotton- 
wool and salad-oil and what not. It 
seemed a mere detail after this calam- 
ity to discover that half a dozen plates 
were broken and as many more 
cracked. “The beastly thing was so 
hot” being the excuse. 

The first time the maids left I 
thought I would, so to speak, victual 
the garrison beforehand, and I had 
quantities of bread baked and butter 
churned and meat-pies made and joints 
roasted; but at the end of a couple of 
days the larder was nearly empty, part- 
ly on account of the gigantic appetites 
we all had, and partly because of the 
addition to our home party of all these 
volunteers who always seized the excuse 
of “helping.” As a matter of fact, 
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my “helps” generally betook them- 
selves to a rifle-range F. had set up 
down the valley, or else they all or- 
ganized athletic sports. I-should not 
have minded their doing so, if it had 
not, apparently, increased their appe- 
tites. 

Never can I forget an awful experi- 
ence I went through with one of my 
earliest attempts at bread-making. I 
felt it was a serious matter, and not 
to be lightly taken in hand, so I turned 
my helps, one and all, out of the kitchen, 
and proceeded to carry out the direc- 
tions as written down. First the dough 
was to be “set.” That was an anxious 
business. The prescribed quantity of 
flour had to be put in a milk-pan, the 
orthodox hole in the centre of the white 
heap was duly made, and then came 
the critical moment of adding the 
yeast. There was only one bottle of 
this precious ingredient left, and it was 
evidently very much “up,” as yeast 
ought to be. Under these circum- 
stances, to take out the cork of that 
bottle was exactly like firing a pistol, 
and I do not like firing pistols. So I 
was obliged to call for an assistant. 
All rushed in gleefully, declaring that 
opening yeast-bottles was their show 
accomplishment, but F. was the first 
to seize it. He gave it a great shake. 
Out flew the cork right up to the raf- 
ters, and after it flew all my beautiful 
yeast, leaving only dregs of hops and 
potatoes, which F., turning the bottle 
upside down, emptied into the flour. 
Of course it was all spoiled, though I 
tried hard to produce something of the 
nature of bread out of it. But it was 
horribly heavy and damp. 

One thing my New Zealand experi- 
ences taught me, and that was the 
skill and patience and variety of knowl- 
edge required to produce the simple 
things of our daily life—things which 
We accept as much as a matter of 
course as the air we breathe. But if 
you have to attempt them yourself, you 
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end by having a great respect for those 
who do them apparently without effort. 
I have often been asked how we 
amused ourselves in that lonely valley. 
There was not very much time for 
amusement, for we were all very busy. 
There was mustering and drafting to 
be done, besides the annual business 
of shearing, which was a tremendous 
affair. It is true I developed quite a 
talent for grafting pleasure upon busi- 
ness; and when a long “boundary” ride 
had to be taken, or a new length of 
fencing inspected (in those days wire 
fences could not be put up even at that 
comparatively short distance from a 
town under 1001. a mile), I contrived to 
make it a sort of picnic, and enjoyed it 
thoroughly. The one drawback to my 
happiness was the dreadful track—it 
were gross flattery to call it a road— 
over which our way generally ied us. 
No English horse would have attempt- 
ed the break-neck places our nags took 
us safely over. Up and dow slippery 
steep stairs, where all four feet had to 
be collected carefully on each step, be- 
fore an attempt to reach the next could 
be made; across swamps where there 
was no foothold except on an occasion- 
al tussock; over creeks with crumbling 
banks. At first I really could not be- 
lieve that I was expected to follow over 
such places, but I was only adjured to 
“sit tight and leave it all to my horse,” 
and certainly I survived to tell the tale! 
The only fall I had during all those 
three years of real rough-riding was 
cantering over a perfectly smooth plain, 
when a little bag strapped to my saddle 
slipped down and struck my very spirit- 
ed mare beneath her body. She bucked 
franticaHy, and I flew into space, 
alighting on the point of my shoulder, 
which I broke. On that occasion I 
was the victim of a good deal of ama- 
teur surgery, but it all came right even- 
tually, though I could not use my arm 
for a long time. 
. But to return to our amusements, 
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Boar-hunting was perhaps the most ex- 
citing; though I was not allowed to call 
that an amusement, for it was abso- 
lutely necessary to keep down the wild 
pigs, which we owe to Captain Cook. 
A sow will follow very young lambs 
until they drop, separating them from 
their mothers and giving them no rest. 
When the poor little things fall ex- 
hausted the sow then devours them, 
but it is amost impossible to track and 
shoot these same sows, for they hide 
themselves and their litters in the most 
marvellous way. The shepherds occa- 
sionally come across them, and then 
have a great orgy of “sucking-pig.” But 
the big boar whose shoulder-scales are 
like plaited armor and quite bullet- 
proof, and whose tusks are as sharp as 
razors, gives really very good sport, 
and has to be warily stalked. These 
expeditions had always to be under- 
taken on foot, and I insisted on going 
because I had heard gruesome stories 
of accidents to sportsmen, who had 
perished of cold and hunger on desolate 
hillsides when out after boars. So I 
always begged to be taken out stalking, 
and as I carried a basket with sand- 
wiches and cake and a bottle of cold 
tea, my company was graciously ac- 
cepted. 

These expeditions were always in the 
winter, for the affairs of the sheep 
seemed to occupy most of the summer, 
and besides it would have been too hot 
for climbing steep hillsides and explor- 
ing long winding gullies in anything 
but cold May and June weather. The 
boars gave excellent sport, and I well 
remember, after a long day’s stalk up 
the gorge of the Selwyn River, our 
pride and triumph when F., who had 
taken a careful aim at what looked 
exactly like one of the gray boulders 
strewn about on the opposite hillside, 
fired his rifle, and a huge boar leapt 
into the air, only to fall dead and come 
crashing down the steep slope. 

Then there were some glorious days 
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after wild cattle, but that was a long 
way off in the great Kowai Bush, and 
we had to camp out for nearly a week. 
It was difficult work getting through 
the forest, as, although there was a 
sort of track, it was often impassable 
by reason of fallen trees. Of course 
we were on foot; but it greatly adds 
to one’s work to have constantly to 
climb or scramble over a barrier of 
branches. All the gentlemen carried 
compasses as the only means of steer- 
ing through the curious green gloom. 
Though it was the height of summer, 
we never saw a ray of sunshine, and it 
was always delightfully cool. Every 
now and then we came to a clearing, 
and so could see where we were. One 
of these openings showed us the great 
Waimakariri River swirling beneath 
its mighty wooded banks, and it was, 
just there, literaily covered with wild 
duck—gray, blue, and “Paradise’’—all 
excellent eating, but I am thankful to 
say that the sportsmen forbore to shoot, 
as it would have been impossible to re- 
trieve the birds. Some fine young 
bullocks fell every day to their rifles; 
but although I heard the shots and the 
ensuing shouts of joy, the thickness of 
the “bush” always prevented (happily!) 
my seeing the victims. 

The undergrowth of that “bush’’— 
Anglice, forest—was the most beautiful 
thing imaginable, and the familiar 
stag’s-head and hart’s-tongue grew side 
by side with exquisite forms quite un- 
known to me. _ Besides the profusion 
of ferns, there was a wealth of deli- 
eate fairy-like foliage, but never a 
flower to be seen on account of tle 
want of sun. 

In summer we sometimes went down 
to the nearest creek, about a mile 
away, for eel-fishing, but I did not care 
much for that form of sport. It meant 
sitting in star-light and solitude for 
many hours, and one got drenched with 
dew into the bargain. The prepara- 
tions were the most amusing part, espe- 
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cially the making of balls of worsted- 
ends with lumps of mutton tied craftily 
in the middle; the idea being that when 
the eel snapped at the meat his teeth 
ought to stick in the worsted, and so 
he would become an easy prey to the 
angler. This came off according to 
the programme, and even I caught 
some; but they were far too heavy to 
lift out of the water, as there was no 
“playing” an eel, and the dead weight 
had to be raised by the flax-stick which 
Was my only fishing-rod. However, 
quite enough of the horrid slimy things 
were secured to make succulent pies 
for those who liked them. 

We once invented an amusement for 
ourselves by going up a mountain on 
our station three thousand feet high, 
and sleeping there in order to see the 
sunrise next morning. I ought, per- 
haps, to explain that these Malvern 
Hills among which our sheep-station lay 
were really the lowest spurs of the 
great Southern Alps, so that even on 
our run the hills attained quite a re- 
spectable height. I had heard from 
those who had gone up this hill—quite 
near our little house—how wide and 
beautiful was the outlook from its sum- 
mit, so I never rested until the expedi- 
tion was arranged. Of course, it was 
only possible in the height of summer, 
and we chose an ideally beautiful af- 
ternoon for our start directly after an 
early dinner. It was possible to ride 
a good way up the hill, and then we 
dismounted (there were five of us), and 
took the saddles and bridles off the 
horses, tied them to flax-bushes within 
easy reach of good feed, and com- 
menced the climb of the last and steep- 
est bit of the ascent. 

It was rather amusing to find, as 
soon as it came to carrying them up 
ourselves, how many things were sud- 
denly pronounced to be quite unneces- 
sary. Food and drink had to be car- 
ried (the drink consisting of water for 
tea) and a pair of red blankets for 
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shelter, and just one little odd blanket 
for me. My share of the porterage 
was only a bottle of milk strapped to 
my back—for it took both hands to 
scramble up, holding on to the long 
tussocks of grass—but I felt that I was 
laden to the extent of my carrying ca- 
pacity! The four gentlemen had real- 
ly heavy loads (“swags,” as they called 
all parcels or bundles), under which, 
however, they gallantly struggled up. 
There was no time to admire any view 
when at last we stood breathless and 
panting on the little plateau at the very 
top, for the twilight was fast fading, 
and there was the tent to be put up 
and wood to collect for the fire. 
Fortunately, all those hillsides were 
more or less strewn with charred logs 
of a splendid hard red wood, called 
“totara,’’ the last traces of the forest 
or “bush” with which they were once 
covered. The shepherds always pick 
up and bring down any of these logs 
which they come across when muster- 
ing or boundary-keeping, for they find 
them a great prize for their fires, burn- 
ing slowly, and giving out a fine heat. 
When we came to pitch the tent, 
there seemed such a draught through it 
that I gave up my own particular 
blanket to block up one end, and con- 
tented myself with a little jacket. But 
oh, how cold it was! We did not find it 
out just at first, for we were all too 
busy settling ourselves, lighting the 
fire, unpacking, and so forth. But af- 
ter we had eaten the pies and provi- 
sions, and drunk a quantity of tea, 
there did not seem much to do except to 
turn in so as to be ready for the sun- 
rise. Some tussocks of coarse grass had 
been cut to make a sort of bed for me, 
after the fashion of the wild pigs, who, 
the shepherds declare, “have clean 
sheets every night’”—for they never use 
their lair more than once, and always 
sleep on this bitten-off grass. In spite 
of this luxury, however, I must say I 
found the ground very hard, and the 
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wind, against which the blankets’ 
seemed absolutely no protection, very’ 
cold. Also the length of that night 
was something marvellous; and when’ 
we looked down into the valley and 
saw the lights twinkling in our own 
little homestead, and reflected that it 
could not be yet ten o’clock, a sense of 
foolishness took possession of us. Every- 
one looked, as seen by the firelight, 
cold and miserable, but happily no one 
was cross or reproachful. Three of 
the gentlemen sat round the fire smok- 
ing all night, with occasional very weak 
“grogs” to cheer them. fF. shared the 
tent with me and Nettle, my little fox- 
terrier; but Nettle showed himself a 
selfish doggie that night. I wanted 
him to sleep curled up at my back for 
warmth, but he would insist on so ar- 
ranging himself that 1 was at his back, 
which was not the same thing for me 
at all. 

We certainly verified the proverb of 
its being darkest before dawn, for the 
stars seemed to fade quite out, and an 
inky blackness stole over carth and sky 
‘an hour or so before a pale streak grew 
luminous in the east. [I fear I must 
confess to having by that time quite 
forgotten my ardent desire to see the 
sunrise. All I thought of was the joy 
of getting home, and being warm once 
more; and, as soon as it was light 
enough to see anything, we began to 
strike the little tent and pack up the 
empty dishes and pannikins. But long 
before we could have thought it possi- 
ble, and long before it could be seen 
from the deep valley below us, the sun 
uprose, and one felt as if one was jook-’ 
ing at the majestic sight for the first 
time since the Creation. Nothing could 
have been more magniticent than the: 
sudden flood of light bursting over the 
wide expanse. Fifty miles away, the 
glistening waves of the Pacific showed 
quite clearly; below us spread the vast 
Canterbury Plains, with the great Wal- 
makariri River flowing through them 
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like a tangle of silver ribbons. To the 
west rose steep, forest-covered hills, 
still dark and gloomy, with. the eerie- 
looking outline of the snow-ranges ris- 
ing behind. A light mist marked where 
the great Ellesmere Lake lay, the 
strange thing about which is, that al- 
though only a slight bar of sand sepa- 
rates it from the sea, its waters are 
quite fresh. All we could see of the 
River Rakaia were its steep banks, but 
beyond them again shone the gleam of 
the Rangitata’s waters, whilst close 
under our feet the Selwyn ran darkly 
through its narrow gorge. The little 
green patches of cultivation—so few 
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and far between in those days—each 
with its tiny cottage, gave a little 
homelike touch which was delightful, 
as did also the strings of sheep going 
noisily down from their high camping- 
grounds to feed in the sheltered val- 
leys or on the sunny slopes. It was 
certainly a most beautiful panorama, 
and we all agreed that it was well 
worth our long, cold night of waiting. 
Still, we got home as quickly as we 
could, and I remember the day proved 
a very quiet one. I suspect there were 
many surreptitious naps indulged in by 
us poor “Watchers of the Night.” 
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Hilmi Pasha sat in Monastir, pacify- 
ing the country, and restoring the Sul- 
tan’s troublesome subjects to a proper 
sense of their duty as members of a 
great and historic Empire. From 
early morning till after sunset he was 
present in that small official residence 
of his, seated in the one dark corner 
of a square room, where the only fur- 
niture was the low divan, a stove, and 
the big desk in front of him, piled 
with papers. No Turk ever worked so 
hard. All day long the door stood 
open to everyone who came. There 
was no waiting, no affectation of mys- 
terious grandeur. One after another 
they came and went, quietly ushered 
in—soldiers, officials, consuls, and cor- 
respondents. They took their seats 
dispersed around the divan, and Hilmi 
dealt with them in turn or together, 
with equal ease. Sometimes he would 
break off from one and go to another, 
and pass to a third before he returned 
to the first again; and, all the time, 
in that complexity of tongues and 
cases, he never lost hold of the threads, 
or betrayed one particle of truth to all 
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those listening ears. One day, for in- 
stance, while I was pleading for a man 
still held in prison against every pledge 
and right, one of the Swedish officers 
under the first Reform Scheme came 
to request the promotion of a corporal 
among the gendarmes. No one could 
have guessed why Hilmi tinged the 
suavity of his refusal with ever so 
slight a shade of contempt; but the sec- 
ond Austro-Russian Reform Scheme 
reached us later that day, and, in the 
scorn with which it set aside the 
Swedes for their failure, we ultimately 
found the reason. After the refusal 
and the despatch of a few orders in 
Turkish, he turned again to my pris- 
oner’s case, called his Turkish secre- 
tary, who took the requisite notes, gave 
orders for the man’s release, and, when 
I ventured to hope the result would be 
as speedy as happy, replied in that 
charming French, which is not quite 
good enough to be incomprehensible to 
an Englishman: “My orders are invari- 
ably fulfilled, instantly and to the let- 
ter.” ‘ 


I came away with the satisfaction 
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every one has in seeing a thing well 
done. I almost doubted Hilmi’s own 
saying: “We Turks are not adminis- 
trators; we are only a warrior race.” 
But I confess it was rather disconcert- 
ing to find within an hour that, on that 
very morning, another advocate had 
pleaded the same man’s cause; that the 
same Turkish secretary had been called 
in, and had taken the same notes; that 
the same orders had been given, and, 
I can hardly doubt, with exactly the 
same result. The only problem left 
for me was to wonder what became of 
those elaborate notes; and that was un- 
important. 

So Hilmi Pasha sat in Monastir, paci- 
fying the Sultan’s misguided subjects. 
The room, with its one shaded corner, 
was heated to a genial warmth, his 
dark blue uniform was drawn tightly 
round his tall and graceful figure, his 
fez thrown rather back from the pale 
and weary face, relieved so effectively 
against the carpet of deep purples and 
crimsons that further darkened the 
wall behind. It is the face of a tired 
but unflinching eagle, thin and worn 
with toil. On each side of the delicate 
eagle nose the deep brown eyes look 
into yours with a mournful but steady 
sincerity, that would carry conviction 
with the wildest tale of Arabian 
Nights. A grave charm hangs over the 
face, sometimes broken by a shadowy 
smile, as when he said: “I see by the 
Times that, on reaching Kastoria, you 
will find that beautiful town in ruins.” 
Often, while going down the stairs, still 
hearing in my ears the attractive voice 
that had just said: “My only desire is 
that the truth should be known: my 
only object is to restore tranquillity 
and happiness among the people whose 
treatment at the hands of the Govern- 
ment has been so generous, I might 
even say sO magnanimous,”’—often, I 
have thought, that here at last was a 
Turkish official, capable, just, and in- 
spired with a benevolent zeal for re- 
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form. That is the “Hilmi charm”; and 
it is impossible to deny its influence. 
One day, while still under the spell, 
I followed down the mountain stream 
which cuts the beautiful and filthy 
town in half, till I came to an outly- 
fing quarter, where the people of Ja- 
vata have found shelter in churches, 
schools, and small rented rooms. Ja- 
vata is a largish village, only about 
three hours from Monastir, along the 
Ochrida road: and I saw its ruins after- 
wards. One day last August, nomi- 
nally owing to an attack upon a Turk- 
ish convoy by an insurgent band, but 
really because some of the villagers 
had dared to protest against the sys- 
tem of forced labor in the fields of their 
Turkish neighbors, the authorities tele- 
graphed to Monastir that the village 
was in revolt. Even before the troops 
came, the armed peasants of Turkish 
villages began to burn and plunder. 
The troops came with two guns, and, 
in an hour, only two out of all the 
houses stood. The villagers. that 
escaped wandered on the mountains for 
three weeks, and then most of them 
crept into Monastir. Those who re- 
mained in other villages near, in hopes 
of cultivating the market-gardens by 
which they lived, were fired upon by 
their Turkish neighbors, and, only a 
few days before my visit, one woman 
was shot through the heart while re- 
turning from work; dnother, whom I 
saw, was severely wounded, and her 
appeals for justice were unheeded. 
While I was there, the gendarmes were 
going from house to house, trying to 
drive the people back to their ruins by 
threats of violence, and promises of 
the Sultan’s doles. But the people hid 
themselves or remained immovable. 
They could not go back; dead bodies 
had been thrown into the wells; all 
their tools and seeds were gone; of 
their cattle, only ten head had been re- 
covered. What was a grant of 20s. or 
30s. for rebuilding to them, when every 
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decent house in their village had cost 
£80 or more, to build? They were a 
skilled and self-respecting village of 
market-gardeners, the men_ seeking 
work in the free Principalities, and 
even in Constantinople in summer, and 
bringing back the profits, of which the 
authorities claimed every eighth pias- 
tre. Here, for the first time, I heard 
from the villagers themselves of the 
tax levied upon the marriage of 
Christian girls, and the jus prime noctis 
if the tax were not paid. And here 
for the first time, I heard that omi- 
nous expression, so common now 
through Macedonia, that, rather than 
continue as before, they would walk 
down to the sea and drown. 

Two or three families had settled in 
each room. In one room I found sev- 
enteen living people and one dead—a 
woman who had never recovered the 
horror of the destruction, and now lay 
still upon the mud floor, with a night- 
light op her breast. They did their 


best to keep the place clean; and that 
task was easier because the rooms were 


bare. In some rooms they had put 
down mats woven of reeds—a mat for 
each family—and each family kept to 
its mat, with a peculiar sense of prop- 
erty and seclusion, as though surround- 
ed by invisible walls. For food, they 
had what maize or red peppers they 
had begged, or bought with the money 
they had carried away in their flight. 
The refugees from Smilevo, a similar 
village further away in the mountains 
to the north-west, were in the same 
state, camping out in crowded rooms 
in another quarter of the town. Smi- 
levo was a distinctive community, all 
the villagers being masons and carpen- 
ters, and finding their work far and 
wide through the country. 

A day or two later, even Turkish de- 
lays were surmounted; and I went clat- 
tering down the road towards Fiorina 
with a cavalry escort of ten men and 
an officer, the escort nominally for my 
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safety, the officer confessedly to watch 
my proceedings. A trim, silent, and 
much-enduring man that officer was; 
but by the end of my journey he was 
reduced to a state of pitiable misery. 
He spoke no Western tongue. For my 
purpose he had the kind of contempt a 
viveur feels for the philanthropist. He 
longed that the Sultan should treat the 
loathly: pig-eating races as the Span- 
iards had treated the Moors, or as the 
Russians were treating the Jews; and, 
like all Turks from Hilmi downwards, 
he could appeal to other examples that 
came nearer home. He scorned every 
trace of Western manners as filthy and 
indecent beyond expression, and yet, 
at every pause, he had to write elabo- 
rate notes of my doings and conver- 
sations. and that without the hope 
that they would ever be read. Turkish 
documents must have a literary limbo 
all to themselves; and, among the mar- 
tyrs of unread manuscript, my silent 
little officer will wear a radiant crown. 

Turning from the long road across the 
plain about midday, we advanced, 
through a Turkish village, up a deep 
valley in the mountains, to Buf, the 
first ruined village I had then seen; 
and the picture of it will almost do for 
all, though its ruin was not quite so 
complete as in most. It had been a 
prosperous and large viilage, standing 
among its fields of maize and rye and 
pasturage, on a broad and fertile slope, 
where two torrents met in their descent 
from the three-peaked mountains that 
rise above Monastir, and still keep their 
Greek name of Peristeri (“the Pig- 
eons”). Clustered upon this slope 
stood its 250 houses, of which 14 are 
standing now. The remainder lay 
jagged, bare, and blackened, with just 
the look I have seen upon so many rot- 
ting skeletons on the veldt. As we ap- 
proached, I saw a few women stealing 
away like shadows from the fields, 
noiselessly gathering up a pitcher, a 
spade, or the bits of clothing they had 
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laid aside for work. They gathered up 
their children too; but, seeing some lit- 
tle creatures who had lighted a small 
fire of stalks and twigs under a bank, 
I waited beside them with Father 
Proy, an Austrian Lazarist of old Irish 
descent, happiest and bravest of men, 
who had accompanied me from Monas- 
tir. Presently the women came steal- 
ing back; and one, whom ugliness and 
‘misery had raised above fear, ap- 
proached and poured out her lamenta- 
‘tion. Her husband and her little son 
had been shot down as they were try- 
ing to escape; her house was burnt, 
her cattle stolen, her store of grain de- 
stroyed, her clothes and bedding and 
rugs all gone. She had nothing left— 
nothing in all the world. “Why did 
you not kili me then? Why don’t you 
kill me now?” she cried to the officer, 
tearing away the rags from her brown 
and wrinkled neck; and the silent offi- 
cer looked at her, without moving a 
muscle of his eyes. 

From her and from others, men and 
women, who slowly gathered round us, 
I soon heard the story of destruction; 
and in nearly all the other villages the 
story was the same. At the beginning 
of August, a body of Turkish troops 
was coming down the mountain, when 
a party of the Komitadjis (fifteen of 
them) opened fire from a neighboring 
hillside, and then fled into the woods. 
Instead of pursuing, the Turks ad- 
vanced upon the village. The villagers 
hastened out to meet them with pres- 
ents of food; but the first house was 
set on fire, and then the general flight 
began. All who could not get away in 
time were cut to pieces in the narrow 
streets. One after another the houses 
were set on fire. One church was 
burnt, the other wrecked and desecrat- 
ed. The armed Turkish villagers from 
the place at the entrance of the valley 
swarmed up to murder and loot. It 
‘was they who burnt the granaries and 
Grove off the cattle, and they who plun- 
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dered the ruins afterwards of the doors, 
windows, rafters, and all woodwork or 
stuff that had escaped the flames. The 
inhabitants had lived for many weeks 
among the woods and caves, coming 
down at night to collect any grain they 
could find. Now a few had taken ref- 
uge in Ficrina; but most had returned 
to their own ruins, and were thatching 
over little shelters in the corners of the 
insecure and crumbling walls. Some 
had even built detached little huts with 
the poles of oak saplings and a wattle 
of maize stalks and reeds; but I never 
saw that done anywhere else. 

For the rest, the condition of the vil- 
lage was outwardly much the same as 
in all that I saw, except that fourteen 
houses were left, and I never again 
found more than six; seldom more than 
one or two. The little streets and the 
old basements of the houses were cov- 
ered deep in broken tiles from the fall- 
ing roofs. The walls stood blackened 
and broken down. The stones were 
splintered with heat, the mud bricks 
were crumbling away or returning to 
sludge. Every vestige of woodwork 
and furniture was gone, except that, 
in one ruin, I saw the fragments of a 
sewing-machine. As I stood among 
that chaos of destruction, I wondered 
how I should begin if the ruins were 
mine, and I were ordered by the Sultan 
to rebuild it at once, with snow 
and frost already upon me, no tools, 
no wood, no cattle for transport, and a 
grant of ten shillings for a start. 

Going near the stream in which, till 
quite lately, the bodies of 80 unarmed 
villagers of Nevokazi, butchered in cold 
blood as they were being brought into 
Florina, were lying as a warning with- 
in sight of the railway—staying a night 
at Florina, where the French Sisters of 
Mercy are superintending one of the 
Fund depéts, especially for the relief of 
Armensko, a village only a few miles 
westward, the scene of one of the most 
atrocious massacres—passing through 
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Sorovec, the Turkish base for the Greek 
war in the Epirus district, which I wit- 
nessed nearly seven years ago—I came 
over a wild but open land of marsh and 
lake, in which were wild swans, innu- 
merable cranes and geese, and common 
gulls that had learnt to catch flies like 
the kestrals of Thessaly; and so I ar- 
rived at the ruined village of Mokreni. 
Its condition was the same as Buf’s, 
except that, out of its 210 houses, only 
one was standing. The Sultan’s commis- 
sion had estimated £T160 for rebuild- 
ing the 209; and the villagers had 
laughed at them. It was one of the 
market-garden villages; and a few of 
the people were still attempting to 
work their plots. Because it had been 
prosperous, its fate was the more ter- 
rible. The place had been shelled by 
two mountain guns; and swarms of 
Bashi-Bazouks had gathered from the 
neighborhood for the slaying and the 
plunder. The number of killed in the 


flight was 120, chiefly old people and 


children; and many bodies were still 
lying unburied only a few hundred 
yards from the village, because no one 
dared to bury them. None of the vil- 
lagers, I think, were yet living in the 
ruins. Though they were Bulgarians 
and Exarchists, nearly all had found 
refuge in a Greek monastery up the 
hill, or in the Wallach town of Klisura, 
which hangs, like a Swiss town, high 
on the mountain crest, where the pass 
runs to Kastoria. But that morning 
the gendarmes had been driving them 
down from Klisura, under the Sultan’s 
order that they should begin rebuild- 
ing; and a few of them were wander- 
ing listlessly about among the ruins of 
their homes. One poor woman, lead- 
ing a little girl by the hand, was crying 
horribly as she went. Her husband 
and two little boys had been killed 
there; and she had never even seen 
their bodies, and she knew the dogs 
had eaten them. 

Up in the fifteenth-century monas- 
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tery, occupied by only three monks 
now, about fifty families had found 
safety. As at Monastir, they were ar- 
ranged four or five families in each 
room, usually with a separate mat or 
rug for each family to live on; and the 
monks were feeding them upon their 
own store of maize and red peppers. 
But this could only be made to last ex- 
actly one month longer—and then there 
would be nothing to give. The sick- 
hess was already very bad; the effects 
of terror and grief perhaps more evi- 
dent here than in other places. Many 
women were lying stupefied with sorrow. 
One who had lost three children and 
her husband in a few minutes, had not 
spoken or looked up since August. 
Others had seen their husbands shot 
down as they left the monastery, 
tempted out by treacherous promises 
of safety. I saw their newly-made 
graves beside the paths where they 
fell. 

Next morning, among the clouds that 
enveloped the gray town of Klisura 
upon its mountain height, the tattered 
priests of Mokreni and of Bobista (a 
similar village on the other side of the 
pass) brought me their pitiful lists of 
the people in most urgent need; and 
the whole house and street were 
crammed with women calling for 
bread for their children, and for jus- 
tice against the governors who were 
keeping their husbands in gaol, or had 
sent them to unknown places in Asia, 
Riding on, over the high pass and down 
the steep descent into the Kastorian 
plain, I passed the ruined village of 
Bobista—one of the most helpless and 
wretched of them all, where the skulls 
of the massacred were still lying about 
in the débris that strewed their former 
hearths—and I passed through Zagoree 
—once a rich village on very fertile 
land, now utterly ruined like the rest, 
and its great church most foully dese- 
crated—and Olista, a smaller ruined 
village on my right, and Bambuk, 
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where the house of the Bey owner had 
been destroyed, almost equally with 
his village, but was being repaired 
with thatch, probably under the sys- 
tem of forced labor. And so, after a 
long ride in ceaseless rain across the 
flats, passing some large and flourish- 
ing Turkish villages at the foot of hills 
upon our left, we at last reached the 
Lake of Kastoria, and were carried 
across in a prehistoric “dug-out” canoe, 
the horses going round by land. 

Kastgria, with its Roman gate and 
its white Turkish houses climbing 
along the isthmus and up the gray 
mountain that projects almost to the 
very centre of the lake, is the most 
beautiful town I have seen. But its 
beauty is equalled by its rancor against 
all things Bulgarian. It is mainly a 
Greek town, doing much trade in hand- 
woven carpets and furs; and, under the 
direction of its Greek bishop, its heart 
is venomously Patriarchist. Thus sup- 
ported, the Turkish officials pursue their 
Turkish way, without haste and with 
plenty of rest. We had intended to 
set up a relief depot there, as a good 
centre for the ruined villages—there 
are about thirty within fairly easy 
reach. But I soon saw it would be im- 
possible to get anything done in the 
face of such a spirit, and Father Proy 
agreed to return to Klisura, and make 
that his centre instead. 

For myself, I rode on north-west 
across the low water-shed which turns 
the streams westward, through Alba- 
nia, into the Adriatic instead of the 
#Egean. It is a singularly beautiful 
and fertile country. All the wide val- 
ley was brilliant with the gold, scarlet, 
and crimson of autumnal trees—aspens, 
maples, plum-trees, pears, and peaches, 
In spite of the eagles, there is abun- 
dance of partridges and duck. Wild 
boars come down to the reedy marshes, 
and here and there stands a rich Turk- 
ish village, now fattened with spoil. 
But, at the foot of the mountains on 
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my right hand, hardly half an hour 
from the main track, was the Bulga- 
rian village of Zupanista; and, going up 
to it, I found the common scene of 
desolation, with some distinguishing 
points, because about half the inhabi- 
tants had been back for many weeks, 
and a large number of thatched hutches 
had been constructed. Under those 
thin shelters I found the families cow- 
ering together in the corners for 
warmth. They had maize for about 
ten days more; then nothing. The 
sickness was worse here than in other 
places. The sick were lying on the 
bare ground, sometimes with a little 
straw for pillow, sometimes with noth- 
ing at all to keep them warm but their 
clothes, which, of course, they had not 
changed since August. I could net 
tell what was the matter with them; 
but when old people and little children 
have lived on pounded maize for two- 
and-a-half months, in the midst of heat 
and cold and wet and every kind of 
misery, it is hardly necessary to name 
diseases. Probably some were wound- 
ed, but did not dare to tell me of 
wounds in the officer’s presence. I 
hear now that, since I left, small-pox 
has been devastating this and other vil- 
lages around. 

A ride of a few hours then brought 
me to Kostenec, which I found in just 
the same condition, except that prae- 
tically the whole of the population was 
back among the ruins, and they had 
saved a little more maize and a few 
goats and sheep. Some of them were 
even turning over the ground with 
spades, and laboriously dragging up 
logs of timber with their own hands. 
But I saw only two roofs standing in 
what had once been a very large and 
prosperous village. As at Zupanista, 
the church was destreyed and desecrat- 
ed, and only the bare wails of the great 
Bulgarian school next the church were 
standing. All the Bulgarian villages 
in this district are equally destroyed, 
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partly because the insurgents had a 
large camp in the gray and barren 
mountain range that rises high above 
. Kostenec. From the path, I could see 
the ruins of Dembeni and Labanica; 
.but I had with me the names of eight 
other ruined villages close at hand, and 
que of them was Smerdes, on the main 
road from Florina to Korica (Koritza), 
the scene of one of the most pitiless 
- massacres of August. 

Something might be done for these 
-villages from Korica, a fairly flourishing 
- little town only one day’s journey west- 
- ward. Itis almost entirely Greek; and 
-the bishop (a highly educated man who 

had heard of the Anglican Church) was 

.dmevitably the foe of Exarchists. But 
the sufferings of all Christians in this 
region, from the Turkish Officials in 
their midst, and the Albanian brigands 
;on their flank, are so unendurable, that 
-evyen the savage fury of indistinguish- 
able religious beliefs is sometimes laid 
aside, and throughout the town I found 
.-& willingness to combine every section 
of the faith against the common ene- 
.my. At sunset two Patriarchist Chris- 
tians, both Albanians by race, took me 
_up toa quiet mountain above the town, 
and told me the long list of wrongs 
that make all life a burden of injustice. 
The white town lay at our feet, its fer- 
tile plain stretching away to the Al- 
banian mountains, whose summits were 
already deep in snow. To the north 
was the open space where the lake of 
Ochrida lay, and, far away southward, 
just visible in the gloom of evening, 
4stood the long gray barrier of the 
mountain range that had been marked 
out in the Treaty of San Stephano as 
free Bulgaria’s southern frontier—an 
uncomfortable sight to any English- 
man. 

A day brought me to the shores of 
-Ochrida, and for another day we strug- 
.gled against the driving north wind in 
a prehistoric peep of a boat, three men 
paddling on one side in the square bow 
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and one on the other side in the stern, 
while the detachment of my escort lay 
so prostrate at the bottom that, had the 
lake abounded in pirates as the land in 
brigands, there would have been an 
end of me and my fortunes. And, in- 
deed, the prehistoric peep gave it up at 
last; and we reached Ochrida on foot. 
That station upon the old Roman road 
from, Dyrrachium to Thessalonica now 
keeps a Turkish garrison among the 
ruins of its old Bulgarian fortress, and 
half the town is Turkish; but the re- 
mainder is mainly Bulgarian, and, like 
Monastir, it has an Exarchist Bishop, 
who is administering part of the Relief 
Fund. There I met Mr. Henry Brails- 
ford, the chief organizer of the Fund 
in the villayet. He had just returned 
from visiting the ruined villages up the 
Drin valley, north of the lake; and re- 
ported a condition of things as bad as 
any I had seen. Much the same in 
fact; and the same is true of all that 
wide district known as Debrica. In 
Ochrida itself, a Fund depét was strug- 
gling to supply the hundreds of refu- 
gees who had come into the town from 
all these northern villages, and others 
quite near at hand. Mrs. Brailsford 
had also cleaned and arranged a little 
hospital for the wounded, who hither- 
to had been lying about in a miserable 
and neglected state. A few men and 
about twelve women were there. One 
girl had six wounds; and a baby had 
been shot by a bullet that passed first 
through its mother’s body. 

Of the remaining Christian villages 
that I saw in ruins along the road from 
Ochrida back to Monastir—there were 
seven of them in all, ending with Ja- 
vata—I need not give any further ac- 
count; for their condition was the same 
as in those I have described, and all 
of them only varied according as the 
people had a little more maize left, and 
had put on a little more thatch or left 
the ruins bare. But, all along my 
route, I had heard from my officer and 
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the Turkish authorities of certain Turk- 
ish villages which had been destroyed 
near Presba Lake. Very anxious to 
examine the balance of criminality, I 
rode out of my way to see these vil- 
lages, and found there were six of them 
round the lake. In one of the three 
I visited, only six houses had suffered. 
In another, very little was damaged ex- 
cept the Christian part. The third 
was absolutely destroyed, except that 
the mosque was left. All the six vil- 
lages had been attacked by the insur- 
gents, whether in retaliation or as part 
of the game of war I could not dis- 
cover. In those that I saw, none of 
the inhabitants had been killed; and 
they were all now receiving a grant of 
15 piastres a month from the Sultan, 
besides finding shelter in the very pros- 
perous Turkish villages around. In all 
my journey I never heard of a woman 
being wronged or a child being killed 
by any Christian villager or insurgent. 

At sunset I went out to the village 
of Jankovec close by Resna, and was 
soon surrounded by the leading people 
among the Christian villagers who 
were still finding shelter there. In the 
midst of that ragged and hungry circle, 
I listened, for the last time, to the long 
tale of misery and injustice. For the 
last time I heard the appeal to Eng- 
land for help—that appeal which shows 
so pathetically confident a belief in 
England’s unselfishness of purpose and 
zeal for freedom—and for the last time 
I heard the despairing cry that, unless 
England would see justice done, the 
ruined villagers must turn Turk, or 
walk down to the sea and drown. How 
far England will now remain true to 
the part she has played in history as 
the vindicator of liberty, I cannot say; 
but, as I looked round that dismal 
little circle in the gathering gloom—so 
desperate and yet so resolute—I remem- 
bered with joy that, in the Near East, 
as long as there is insurrection there 
is hope. During the tast century, the 
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Sultan’s dominion has been shrinking 
away bit by bit; and, in every case, the 
triumph of freedom has been heralded 
by insurrection. No one anywhere 
becomes an insurgent, unless a Gov- 
ernment’s oppression has made exist- 
ence intolerable; and that is why the 
natural instinct of every free man is 
inevitably on the side of insurgents in 
every land. But, in Macedonia, the 
victims of the long tyranny could hard- 
ly be regarded as human beings unless 
they were perpetual rebels; and, the 
more atrocious the abominations by 
which “the Butcher” attempts to crush 
out their rising, and to exterminate 
their race, the more truly do the insur- 
gents among them justify their man- 
hood, and illuminate the future with 
hope. But, for the present, their suf- 
fering is as terrible as anything to 
which mankind can be exposed. Of 
the 100 or 120 Christian villages that 
have been destroyed, I cannot estimate 
the population now destitute at less 
than 60,000; and probably 100,000 is 
nearer the truth. Most of them are 
lying now on the bare ground under 
their scanty scraps of straw, while 
their food runs lower day by day, and 
the winter months are accomplishing 
the Sultan’s purpose as inexorably as 
the Turkish officials, who treat them 
as outlaws, tear up their petitions, re- 
ject their evidence, send the tax-gath- . 
erers to bleed their misery, send the 
searchers for arms to beat the men to 
death or burn them at slow fires, and 
hand them over unarmed—men, wom- 
en, and children alike—to the will of 
the Turkish Beys and Turkish villag- 
ers, who know so well how to use the 
shameful power which the fortune of 
war has placed in their hands. 

When I left that house in Jankovee, 
the peaks of Peristeri stood green with 
snow against a freezing sky. Next 
day a deadly wind blew without ceas- 
ing, the mountains were covered with 
whirling clouds, and, gradually, even 
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the lower valleys grew white as I rode 

along. But Hilmi Pasha sat in Mon- 

astir, pacifying the country; and, look- 

ing at me with those eyes so mournful 

and sincere, he repeated his eulogy 
The Independent Review. 


‘‘And Our Ignorance in Asking. 


upon the Government’s generous, nay, 
magnanimous treatment of its misguid- 
ed subjects. As I listened, I had a vis- 
ion of that vast region in Limbo which 
is called the Officials’ Paradise. 

Henry W. Nevinson. 





“AND OUR IGNORANCE IN ASKING.” 


The Principal Medical Officer was 
sitting with his assistant in a room in 
Thomas’s farm, two miles south of the 
railway station at Belmont, making up 
the official list of the day’s casualties. 
A candle burned steadily beside him, 
and now and again he held up to it 
the hurried notes sent in by the adju- 
tants, by which he was checking the 
hospital lists. 

He picked up a new one. “Grena- 
dier Guards,’ he muttered, and his 
face lengthened as he looked down the 
paper. He ran his finger down by the 
side of the names. ‘“T'wenty—forty— 
sixty—eighty—a hundred—hundred and 
twenty—thirty—three—six.” 

Being human, he had already looked 
at the officers’ casualties, and twice he 
had caught his breath sharply. 

The sickening smell of iodoform 
reeked in the room, and a moan came 
from the tents in the garden. The as- 
sistant called over the names in a low 
voice. 

“Elliot, Mackenzie, and Owen, all 
slight, in foot. Kane, killed——” 

“Kane? Poor fellow, I remember 
him. Where?” 

“Bronchial veins. Hopeless case, he 
died as we carried him back; secondary 
heemorrhage.” 

And the red list went on in the 
breathless room, with brief comments 
here and there, while outside under the 
poplar trees, the impounded horses in 
the kraal pawed restlessly and whin- 
nied at the smell of blood. 


“Doin’ ’is duty? Huh, o’ course ’e 


died doin’ ’is duty. A fat lot of use 
that is to me, ain’t it? Don’t you go 
and put yoreself out, Mrs. Perkins, to 
come and tell me that.” 

The atmosphere was _ obviously 
strained, but silence once more brooded 
in a small three-pair back in Ermine 
Row, where, in the midst of a litter of 


’ silk-wrapped wire, odds and ends of 


feathers and filosel, gimp, gold wire 
and chenile, a stout heavily-breathing 
woman was staring at a somewhat 
younger one in a blue cloth skirt, @ 
black cape, and a blackish bonnet with 
a bit of crape in it. 

The hint, though broad, was ignored. 

“Then you ’ave no children, pore 
dear,” resumed the comforter. 

“Thenk Gawd,’ was the uncompro- 
mising response. But Mrs. Perkins, 
after having obtained a footing in the 
room of the new widow, was not light- 
ly to be deterred, and she felt that she 
owed a duty to the Row. 

From the front, she looked as if she 
were sitting on the edge of her chair, 
but this was not the case. Her small, 
bright eyes were fixed on Mrs. Kane’s 
face, while the latter impatiently twist- 
eda garish leaf on to a stalk, keeping 
her eyes resolutely fastened upon her 
work. After a pause, in which her 
breathing was the only disturbing ele- 
ment, Mrs. Perkins returned to the at- 
tack. 

“Then ’e was a good deal older than 
you, Sarah Kane, and ’e did used to 
beat you sometimes, didn’t ’e, dear?’ 

Mrs. Perkins had some excuse for not 
expecting the outburst which followed, 
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Wife-beating was not generally regard- 
ed as a delicate subject in the Row. 

But Mrs. Kane leaped up, flaming 
with wrath. “I’ll thank yer to go away, 
Mrs. Perkins, before I spoil yer face 
fer yer. ’E never so much as lifted ’is 
‘and to me, and—” Mrs. Kane stopped 
contemptuously, opened the door with 
a crash, and stood waiting while her 
visitor drew her shaw! round her with 
dignity, and prepared to go, feeling that 
even if she had not been a conspicu- 
ous success as a comforter, she had at 
any rate a good story of Sal’s temper 
for the rest of the street. 

Mrs. Kane, dry-eyed and tensely fin- 
gering the edge of the table, went on 
with a flushed face. “And if ’e did— 
it was my fault—mind yer that, my 
fault every time.” 

She followed her guest, the sight of 
whose back seemed to open the -flood- 
gates of her temper, out on to the land- 
ing, and her shrill voice filled the well 
of the staircase. “And if Mr. Perkins 
‘ad ’ad the pluck to comb yore ’air a 
bit, Mrs. Perkins, you’d be a sight bet- 
ter woman this day... an’ yer can 
tell ’im I said so, too . . . an’ don’t yer 
come here again a-spyin’, Mrs. Per- 
kins.” 

The latter was some way down the 
first flight by this time, breathing a 
little heavily, and gripping the banis- 
ters with a knowing determination to 
get even with the vixen. 

Sal returned with a beating heart to 
her artificial flowers, and the gaudy 
bits of silk grew into fearful shapes 
under her feverish fingers. As her 
temper cooled, her misery, forgotten 
for the moment, returned. She had 
just enough imagination to piece to- 
gether the scene at Belmont, drawing 
for herself a harrowing and impossible 
picture, for the details of which she 
drew upon her recollection of an at- 
tempted suicide last summer in the 
Same street. And poor Sal spared her- 
self mo agony that ignorance and a 
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course of cheap fiction could suggest 
to her. 

She allowed herself no relief in tears; 
she might yet have a visitor—for if 
you want privacy you might as well 
seek it in the Aquarium as in Ermine 
Row—and though she had no intention 
of admitting anyone, she would have 
to answer the door. 

The minutes passed into hours, and 
the flowers fell finished from her hands 
steadily and quickly. She did her work 
almost more for the solace of the half- 
attention that she was compelled to 
give to it, than for the scanty money 
it would bring. 

As the light was fading, there came 
a knock at the door, and Sal, with her 
face set like a flint, rose and held it 
ajar. 

“What is it?” she said shortly. “I’m 
busy. If it’s a track, yer can go 
away.” 

“I’m Lady Evelyn Caryll, and if 
there is anything I could do—” 

The quiet voice was drowned in the 
creak of the opening door, and Sal, 
still resentful, but accustomed to re- 
spect her betters by the unconscious 
influence of her husband’s military 
training, stood in the entrance, feeling, 
however, almost at ease with the figure 
in quiet half-mourning, who had come 
to her in her misery. There was no 
impertinent curiosity in the eyes that 
looked down sympathetically into her 
own. 

“I’ve heard of your trouble, and if 
I can do anything I hope you will let 
me know. I am working for the ‘Sol- 
diers and Sailors,’ which has every 
right to help you now.” 

“Thank yer ’m. I won’t trouble them. 
I can make my vwn living with the 
flowers, and I ain’t got any children.” 

Sal was obviously still on the defen- 
sive, but she moved back into the room 
with a bad grace, leaving the way 
clear for Lady Evelyn, who came for- 
ward with one hand in her muff, and 
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Played with a piece of silk on the table, 
keeping her eyes carefully averted from 
Mrs. Kane. 

“I think I knew your husband—years 
ago before I married—he was Colonel 
Caryll’s servant when he was in the 
third battalion, I think, and one never 
forgets a face in the regiment.” 

Sal’s face was a picture of mingled 
emotions. 

“Are you Colonel Caryll’s wife ’m?”’ 
she asked, irresolutely. 

“Why, yes, so you see you mustn’t 
mind my coming to see you.” 

Sal wheeled round abruptly. “Will 
you sit down ’m?” As her visitor did 
so, she looked narrowly at her dress. 

“Have you ’m—er—lost ’im too?” 

“No, he goes out next month with the 
other battalion.” 

Then in Sal’s sore mind it was slowly 
revealed that, essentially, Lady Evelyn 
had put on mourning for Private Kane, 
and her eyes filled with tears. 

“You must thank God, ’m, ’e wasn’t 
at Belmont.” 

“I had a brother there, and I hear 
that he is wounded—very slightly, I 
believe,” she added; “but you see I 
have a little right to feel with you.” 

“M’lady, I’m sorry for that. ’E was 
Captain Essington, I suppose.” 

She was talking a little at random, 
while the great and comforting truth 
that war is no respecter of persons 
came to her for the first time. There 
was a moment’s silence. 

“I thought you were going to tell me 
to pray,” said poor Sal. “I’ve turned 
them all out—I mean all the parsons. 
What’s the use? I want my husband, 
I don’t want anything else. And it’s 
too late now, ’m, ain’t it, ’m. It’s no 
good praying for ’im now, ’m, no good 
at all.” Sal’s voice was becoming un- 
steady. “One man comes with a top 
hat, and ’e tells me that with Gawd all 
things were possible...soI...I 
turns ’im out asa fool. And I say it’s 
a wicked thing to come and tell 2 wom- 
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an what’s lost ’er ’usband dead and 
killed, that Gawd can send ’im back 
again all right.” 

Lady Evelyn felt that she was on 
delicate ground. “Perhaps he didn’t 
quite mean that.” 

“Well, ’m, I don’t know what ’e 
meant, but it’s what he said, anyway, 
*tweren’t any comfort. I want Kane, 
and I don’t want nothing else. But 
’e’s a man, an’ ’e couldn’t understand, 
’m, an’ Gawd, bein’ a man too, can’t 
understand either, can ’E, ’m?” 

Lady Evelyn flinched before this 
startling theological dogma, but felt 
that it was no time for doctrinal in- 
struction. So, not without some in- 
ward thankfulness that there was no 
one else present, she suggested, timidly, 

“But, remember the Blessed Virgin.” 

Then the last bitterness of the wom- 
an’s grief was voiced in the sullen and 
envious response that was wrung from 
the heart of the childless. 

“She ’ad a child.” 

For a moment the hopelessness of 
any consolation that could reach Sal’s 
lonely heart silenced her visitor. Then, 
moved by an impulse of which she 
would have thought herself incapable, 
she said the right word, 

“But she lost Him.” 

In the silence that ensued, Lady Eve- 
lyn saw the birth of the only comfort 
that is real, the comfort that another 
helps us to make for ourselves. She 
was a wise woman, and moved across 
to Sal, saying in a kindly business-like 
way, “Well, the chief thing now is for 
you to remember that if I can be of 
any use to you, I shall be glad to see 
you—you know where I live—92, Ches- 
ter Square. And now, good-bye; you 
must let me help you for the sake of 
the regiment.” 

“Good-bye, ’m, I mean my lady. 
Thank you kindly, I won’t trouble 
you.” 

And Sal, with wet eyes watched her 
visitor descend. 
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She went back to her artificial flow- 
ers with a little Jess of her previous 
sense of friendlessness, but, after all, 
as she soon found herself afguing to 
herself, what was the good of expect- 
ing any comfort from anyone? She 
knew that Lady Evelyn’s husband was 
still with her, and that she had at least 
one child. And the relief of the break- 
down of a few minutes before was 
paid for by a redoubled sense of lone- 
liness, though the thought of the Bless- 
ed Virgin recurred to her again and 
again with curious insistence. Perhaps 
there was, after all, some consolation 
to be found in the religion she had 
always regarded as unpractical and 
suspicious. 

The day had been foggy and frosty, 
but about five it cleared for a time, 
and Sal collected her flowers into a 
parcel, and set out to walk to a milli- 
ner near Cromwell Road, where her 
work was always taken. It was the 
first time she had been out since the 
news of her husband’s death had 
reached her, and her loss was preached 
to her by every street lamp and corner 
in Westminster. She shut her eyes as 
she passed the Railway Inn, so keenly 
did she associate the gilt and enamelled 
glass with Kane; even the worst side 
of him was a sacred memory how. 

She was chewing a bitter cud, indeed, 
as she turned into Eaton Square; she 
felt that her misery was greater than 
she could bear, and the sight of St. 
Peter’s standing snug and respectable 
at the head of the square seemed only 
to bring home to her the isolation of 
her life. There was no understanding 
there, and no one to whom she could 
bring the raw edges of her sorrow. 
Sullen and silent, she went on, hugging 
her grief, and beholden to no man. 

It was a relief to her to be away 
from the Argus-eyed windows and 
doors of Ermine Row, and a sense of 
freedom from the stare of idle curiosity 
helped her to bend a little before the 
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stress of her trouble. Lady Evelyn’s 
remark had affected her more than she 
was willing to admit to herself, and 
her imagination was stirred by the re- 
membrance of it. 

Man was useless. Man had, too, in 
some indefinable way, colored the in- 
visible powers of the other world with 
his sex, and had even imprisoned the 
Mother herself in a halo of neutrality. 
But, in spite of all, Sal felt blindly that 
She would understand—that She must 
understand—once a woman, always— 
even on the steps of the Sapphire 
Throne, a phrase that had once caught 
Sal’s fancy amazingly—always a wom- 
an. 

Loss had been Her portion too, and 
Sal wondered in her misery whether the 
loss of a child was not perhaps as great 
a loss as even her own. 

Jostled here and there on the pave- 
ment, without having the spirit to re- 
sent it much, the insignificant little 
figure made its way along, choosing 
the least frequented sides of the street. 
It was deadly cold, and Sal had been 
unwilling to put on her overcoat be- 
cause it was of a kind of pepper and 
salt color, and she would wear nothing 
that she could help that seemed un- 
mindful of the dead man. Also she 
remembered in a sudden and distinct 
way, that she and her husband had 
quarrelled one Boxing Day while she 
was wearing the coat, and though she 
had worn it many times since without 
giving the matter another thought, she 
now felt vaguely that it would be a 
kind of disloyalty to wear it now, espe- 
cially as she remembered the quarrel 
so distinctly, and the fact that she had 
had the last word with an insult that 
she had laughed over afterwards with 
real satisfaction. Now she remem- 
bered that Kane had not struck her 
for it, as she had quite expected at the 
time. 

The setting sun was low over the end 
of Cromwell Road, a great ball of red 
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across with gray and brown film 
wreaths, half smoke, half fog, passed 
above the thick lavender haze of the 
street below. Overhead it was the 
color of quinine, and the gutters were 
packed kerb-high with morasses of 
freezing slush, through which the om- 
nibuses drove their way shoulder-high 
above the scanty traffic. 

Sal was in a state of nervous exalta- 
tion that she was unaccustomed to. 
Her feet were sopped and bitterly cold, 
her head burned, and the reaction from 
her three days of repressed misery was 
physically overwhelming her. The 
leafless trees outside Tattersall’s within 
their iron railings intensified the dreari- 
ness of all around her. She began to 
sob bittery and helplessly. Her own 
weakness frightened her, and she crept 
along the shops on the north side of the 
street to keep away from the rest of 
the world as far as she could. 

It was the darkest hour of her trou- 
ble, for the blankness and emptiness 
of her future was forced upon her, and 
her straitened soul cried out in revolt 
against the injustice of her lot. 

“A Reserve man,” she muttered, with 
a sob, as she passed the gabled gate of 
Trinity Church, too tired and wretched 
to go on. Blind with tears, she turned 
up the steps and into the Oratory, 
where she dropped motionless into a 
chair. 

The dignity of the interior, which in 
the fading light had lost its tinsel gar- 
ishness, and loomed over her silent and 
austere, was a solace in its permanence 
and peace. The noise of the street 
outside came dim and muffled, and the 
incense-laden air had an attraction it 
might not have had for a more refined 
pair of nostrils. Tired and soothed, 
she was content to let her sorrows re- 
lax themselves. 

After all, sie felt here that she was 
but one unit among a million, and the 
self-abasement caused by the sense of 
being in the presence of Infinite Pow- 
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er helped her in some odd way. Her 
eyes followed mechanically the obel- 
sance of a woman who had risen from 
her knees and was going out. Perhaps 
she, too, had been praying like the 
others—and Sal realized that there were 
nearly a dozen women in the church, 
some as poorly dressed as herself—for 
someone in South Africa. Were they 
all in the same agony of ignorance? 

She remembered the posters outside. 
The letters that had passed before her 
eyes almost meaninglessly at the time 
painted themselves on the darkening 
walls. “Another Great Victory—Me- 
thuen crosses the Modder—Heavy Brit- 
ish Losses.” 

Sal realized that the army to which 
her husband had been attached was 
still moving on, and that the stern work 
of war demanded as many lives now 
as it had five days before; in a fit of 
animal jealousy she found herself hop- 
ing that these two, each one of them, 
had lost their dearest—why should she 
be the only one? 

Her eyes swept wearily round the 
shadowy walls until they lit on the 
crown of Our Lady of Mercy in the 
side chapel to the right, and the re- 
membrance of Lady Evelyn’s words 
came to her again, fuller of meaning 
than before. A paste diamond glinted 
a steady shaft of green at her, so mo- 
tionless was she, and she dimly made 
out the gold draperies of the figure 
below. Again the uncontrollable de- 
sire for sympathy overwhelmed her, 
and moved by an impulse she hardly 
understood and could not control, she 
found herself on her knees before the 
low balustrade sobbing her heart out 
to the Woman who had known sorrow 
too. 

‘For a long time she said nothing; she 
only rested her hot forehead against 
the cool marble. 

The unspoken prayer seethed to her 
lips, and she shivered with the stress 
of her petition, but she knew the folly 
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of asking for what could not be given 
her; the silent figure overhead and her 
own invisibility in‘the gloom helped, 
not to words, but to the stripping of 
her soul. bs 

She muttered, brokenly, “You under- 
stand——O m’Lady, you understand.” 

She took her flowers and pushed them 
forward under the rails as far as she 
could reach. It was a silent offering, 
but it revealed her own misery to the 
full. She let herself slip down on the 
step, and hid her face in her hands. 

She lay motionless for a long time, 
and then buried her hot brow in the 
elbow of her bent arm. Biting at the 
stuff of her dress, and half choked, it 
came at last. 

“Let me ’ave ’im back—let me ’ave 
"im back.” 

Through her dulled brain fiery 
courses of thought flashed with a wisp 
of pain. 

“If I could only ‘ave’ im for a 
few days again—I wouldn’t grumble 
then—I wouldn't, ’struth I wouldn’t— 
just one man back—if you did a mirycle 
just once, they—they wouldn’t laugh at 
yer. You know what it is, ’m—tell ’Im 
to let me ’ave ’im back for just one 
day—only one day. ‘E can’t be so ’ard.” 

Sal twisted herself on her hips, and 
raised her red throbbing eyes tearless- 
ly to the tawdry figure over, which in 
the fast darkening church loomed out 
more and more gracious and beautiful. 

Sal even thought without surprise 
that the statue did indeed bow itself 
down towards her just enough to be 
seen and in the nervous exaltation of 
utter misery she went on in a quick 
and haggard undertone, “Yer see, it 
wa’n’t quite right between Kane and 
me when ’e went. I suppose it was my 
fault, but ’usbands are aggravating 
sometimes—and the neighbors made it 
worse than it might ’ave been——” 

Sal felt the uselessness of explaining 
where all was known before, and fell 
back again on to the steps. 
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After a long pause, in which Sal 
abandoned herself utterly to the reac- 
tion of her strenuous and halting appeal. 
to a God upon whom she felt that she 
had few claims if the description of 
Him by the Salvation Army orators of 
the Row were correct, a hand touched 
her on the shoulder, and a man’s voice 
said in the darkness— 

“Can I help you?” 

“You?” There was a world of scorn 
in the tone. “You? What use’d you 
be? Let me alone.” 

A further attempt, meant well enough 
but miserably tactless and celibate was 
eut short abruptly by Sal. 

“Go away, for Gawd’s sake.” 

The steps moved on, and Sal was left 
still lying on the marble ascent of the 
altar. Syllables of any half-forgotten 
prayer of her childhood, chiefly irrele- 
vant, moved her lips with a whisper, 
and behind them the one persistent pe- 
tition lay, absorbing her deepest soul 
and voiced, perhaps, none the less ade- 
quately because it took the form now of 
“the grave as little as my bed,” and 
now of “the voice that breathed o’er 
Eden,” and other irregular fragments 
of hymnology. 

Sal would have seen as soon as any- 
one that she was asking for what, in 
her daily life, she knew to be impos- 
sible, but it was no longer in her pow- 
er to keep back the burden of her heart 
here in the darkness and silence, with 
the echoes of the world outside mur- 
muring softly and distantly underneath 
the obscurity of the dome like the plash 
of light waves in a cavern. 

It was warm, too, and Sal was 
soothed in the unaccustomed surround- 
ings. Peace flowed quietly over her 
raw wounds, and she became half 
ashamed of her late vindictiveness. She 
muttered: “It’s no good to me——I hope 
they’]l keep their men.” 

The dim candles burned low round 
the altars, and the red light of the 
Reservation grew brighter and truer 
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in color as the darkness of the evening 
deepened outside into a thick London 
fog. Sal could not now see even her 
own little oblation of gaudy flowers, 
but the gloom helped her to feel as she 
lay there in the silence that in some 
way there was a stable strength that 
lapped her own, and she was content 
to lie still in the hollow of it. 

She was in no fool’s paradise; she 
knew as clearly as before the lonely 
poverty-stricken life that lay before 
her; she was no longer young, and any 
looks that might once have attracted 
Kane were long since gone; nor were 
the comforts that come to the refined 
and spiritually minded for her. But 
sordid, broken, and hopeless as the fu- 
ture seemed, the relief of the tempo- 
rary calm and the consciousness of self- 
surrender—which is the root and cause 
of all a woman’s heaven or hell on 
earth—touched her aching brain with 
the restfu! feeling that at least she was 
now in other’s hands. If her petition 
was not to be granted, it could, she felt, 
be less intolerable than she thought it 
once, and she vaguely realized that her 
present comfort was one that stood al- 
ways unchanged and ready for her if 
things became too much to bear. 

At length, stiff and bruised from her 
long vigil, she crept out of the church 
into a black and spectra! city of gauzy 
lights and strange sounds that swal- 
lowed her up instantly as she felt her 
way between the gates. But, though 
her heart was as sore and her common- 
sense as merciless as ever, the peace 
of God, which is notoriously beyond all 
rules of logic, was in her, and a cour- 
age to abide the day, however long and 
wearisome it might be, lighted her nar- 
row little soul as she went back ¢mpty- 
handed to her room. 


It was after the Modder fight, and 
the hospitals across the line from the 
ganger’s hut were full indeed. 


The Pilot. 
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The P.M.O., worn out with the sleep- 
less work of the past five days and 
nights, was again working over the long 
lists of casualties. This time there was 
hardly an anxious fore-glance at the 
lists, even where he knew he had most 
cause to fear. Steadily with his as- 
sistant he plodded through the list. At 
last the Grenadiers’ returns came up, 
and their comparative shortness reas- 
sured him a litttle. 

“Essington, I see again, in the arm.” 

“Very slight, sir; I met him going 
back to his mess, but I detained him.” 

The list went on. 

“Private Kane; slight, in the foot.” 

“Kane?” The P.M.O. put out his 
hand for the list. “I don’t understand. 
Kane’s dead and buried.” 

“Oh, I meant to correct the return, 
sir; we only found it out this morning. 
It seems that Kane at Belmont threw 
his coat—with his identification ticket, 
of course, sewn on it—over the other 
man—Jameson, I suppose—who had had 
his own cut off him when they dressed 
him at the collecting station, and I be- 
lieve that Kane actually carried his 
own body to the grave, as one of the 
burying party on Wednesday.” 

The P.M.O. was in no smiling mood, 
but his mouth relaxed a moment. 

“We'll have that telegraphed at once, 
please.” 

And so the list went on, without an- 
other comment to the end, under the 
stars that glinted whitely in the dark 
purple sky, while London, heart-sick 
and foul with fog, sat at breakfast with 
the newspaper it dared not open lying 
across the plate. 


Thus the Oratorians acquired a some- 
what unruly disciple with robust if un- 
instructed faith, and the Church of 
England went without—they can hardly 
be said to have lost it—the presence of 
Mrs. Kane within their official fold. 

Perceval Landon. 
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“Oh, Children of Nineveh, with no 
music in your souls, and ears hardened 
against the concord of sweet sounds!” 
With some such exclamation of mock- 
heroic banter, a Harrow master during 
the second half of the last century was 
in the habit of relieving his over- 
wrought feelings when a false quantity 
particularly atrocious or some other 
elementary blunder of an exceptionally 
aggressive kind was perpetrated by one 
of the pupils in his class-room. The 
teacher, a slightly built but remarkably 
wiry young clergyman, had then not 
reached his thirtieth year. With boys of 
any intellectual turn or taste his pop- 
ularity and success were surpassed by 
no teacher on the staff of Vaughan or 
Butler. At that time the most refresh- 
ing quality distinctive of fF. W. Farrar 
was a breezy but intense earnestness, 
and a cheery but passionate belief in 
the truth of any opinion to which he 
had been conscientiously led and the 
righteousness of the cause that, after 
careful thought, he had made his own. 
As a young man, indeed till the final 
failure of his health, an enthusiast, he 
never failed to show to all those whom 
it concerned a reason for the faith that 
was in him. Boys of any quick recep- 
tiveness could, therefore, have been 
subjected to no more enlightening or 
stimulating influence. Given respon- 
sive natures of that sort, the man who 
died Dean of Canterbury had been in 
his day the most successful among edu- 
cationalists in the Victorian age. 

At Harrow, in other ways too, he 
exercised a healthy power throughout 
the school. Rugby Chapel never heard 
from Thomas Arnold himself sermons 
better calculated to do such a congre- 
gation good than those preached by 
Farrar before the school of Byron. 
Once it was known that Farrar would 
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fill the pulpit, the Sunday colds and 
coughs often pleaded as excuses for 
absence from the service were never 
heard of. Chalmers or Liddon himself 
never addressed a more attentive audi- 
ence. The author of Childe Harold 
was called by Heine the greatest ele- 
mental force of his century. The let- 
ters of Byron’s name, rudely written, 
may still be read on the tree in the 
“churchyard on the hill” commemorat- 
ed in his lines. Appropriately enough, 
therefore, to those poetic traditions, 
“voluntary verse” is, or used to be, 
among the exercises of the place. To 
some purpose it was encouraged by 
Farrar. As still a youth at Cam- 
bridge, he had, indeed, himself pro- 
duced many metrical compositions, in- 
spired, it might be said, by the genius 
as well as marked by the mannerisms 
of a certain spiritual Byronism. By- 
and-by, in the course of half-holiday 
walks with them, even more than dur- 
ing school-hours, he really communi- 
cated some of those graceful gifts to 
his more promising and sympathetic 
disciples, 

Of the “voluntary” versifiers whom 
he trained at Harrow, one at least, a 
Scotch nobleman, bade fair to rival the 
reputation of the historic bard produced 
by the school. That child of the muses 
afterwards won notoriety by his wealth 
and munificence to the Church of his 
adoption, and as Lord Bute he received 
a sort of immortality from sitting to 
Benjamin Disraeli for the hero of 
Lothair. It was thought in the Harrow 
stage of Farrar’s career that, should 
the future Lothair fail to achieve the 
highest laurels of song, the distinction 
must be won by a class-mate, a famous 
eye-doctor’s son. This was George 
Anderson Critchett; since then he hag 
become, not the greatest bard, but the 
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most eminent oculist known to Harley 
Street. Another member of the same 
Harrow group, J. T. Agg-Gardner, has 
developed, as member for Cheltenham, 
into one of the trustiest and most self- 
sacrificing pillars of twentieth-century 
Conservatisin. 

Among Farrar’s Harrow colleagues 
was another theologian who was mak- 
ing those years of tutorial work a 
time of preparation for the highest ser- 
vice not less to all classes in his coun- 
try than to his Church. At that earlier 
epoch Brooke Foss Westcott, who was 
to die Bishop of Durham, had about 
him neither in his dress nor manner 
anything very distinctively ecclesiasti- 
cal. The first impression produced by 
him was that which might have been 
associated with a highly cultivated and 
especially refined Nonconformist min- 
ister of liberally undenominational 
views. His life was that of ascetic 
but simple piety. His sermons appeal 
to interests different from those to 
which Farrar addressed himself, and 
seemed so saturated in a spirit of mys- 
tical devotion as to give rise to the 
school-boy saying that the preacher 
wrote them on his knees. They held 
his hearers not less closely than Far- 
rar’s more popular discourses. To- 
gether with Vaughan’s scriptural lec- 
tures, they produced, in the formation 
of school-boy character, an effect to be 
compared with the results that had fol- 
"lowed Thomas Arnold’s discourses to 
an earlier generation at Rugby. West- 
cott’s peculiar power manifested itself 
elsewhere than at the Middlesex school, 
and in a shape equally practical. The 
-present writer, when travelling with 
chim in the Western Islands of Scot- 
dand, has heard him deliver informal 
addresses on the everyday aspects of 
Christianity to the fisherfolk on the 
sandy levels of the Iona shore or on 
the rock-bound coast of Mull. Here 


*his teaching sank as deeply into the 
smative mind, and is to this day recalled 
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as vividly, as his addresses many years 
later, when Bishop of Durham, ex- 
pounding to the Northumbrian miners 
the Gospel of the Resurrection in its 
capacity to solve the problems of in- 
dustrial life, including the difficulties 
between labor and capital. With all 
these persons Westcott became a power 
because he was an earnest, simple- 
minded man, who lived what he 
preached. In addition to this, he was 
a Briton of an essentially manly kind, 
a true specimen of muscular Christian- 
ity, notwithstanding his slight, delicate 
stature. Some little physical disabil- 
ity unfitted him for boating. But while 
canon of Peterborough he captained a 
cricket eleven comprising six sons of 
his own, completed by others of his col- 
leagues. His own forte in the field 
was bowling; here Lillywhite’s Guide 
of the period noticed the excellence of 
his “head-work.” Athletic feats of this 
sort I have only seen paralleled among 
ecclesiastical families by Charles 
Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
and his sons. 

In some points Bishop Westcott curi- 
ously resembled Arthur Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster. Both men’s theologi- 
cal lectures at their respective univer- 
sities were equally epoch-making events 
about the same time. There was a 
similarity, too, as regards personal hab- 
its. Westcott, indeed, lacked that con- 
stitutional capacity for the simplest 
arithmetical matters which prevented 
Stanley from realizing that the coin 
half-a-crown and two shillings and six- 
pence were of the same value. But 
Westcott’s generous disinclination to 
spend anything on himself called al- 
most as much for family supervision or 
control as did Stanley’s grotesque ab- 
sent-mindedness. In moments of spir- 
itual elation, when they were addres- 
sing undergraduates from the univer- 
sity pulpit, the slight proportions of the 
two men seemed to expand under the 
influences of the same fervor. Inspired 














by his theme, and by the sight of the 
intent young faces before him, each 
preacher seemed to be transfigured 
from the homilist into the seer. 

If these two men differed from other 
teachers of their time in not appearing 
to fashion themselves after any special 
exemplar, that was scarcely the case 
with their distinguished contemporary, 
Benjamin Jowett. As tutor of Balliol, 
even more than as master, Jowett in 
his day exercised a healthy influence 
of a kind generally ignored. H. L. 
Mansel, who in 1867 succeeded Milman 
as Dean of St. Paul’s, had engaged in 
a controversy with F. D. Maurice, with 
results more theologically unsettling 
to the receptive youth of that genera- 
tion than can have attended any other 
discussion in the second half of the last 
century. Jowett’s so-called scepticism 
was merely a trick of manner, by which 
he tried to reproduce the famous irony 
of Socrates. Asa fact, and in his rela- 
tions with the youth of that period, 
Jowett had a great deal more of the 
downright British bluntness of Dr. 
Johnson than the merely intellectual 
sympathies of the Attic philosopher. 
Jowett’s real hero was not, indeed, Soc- 
rates, but Samuel Johnson, whose writ- 
ings he knew almost as well as he did 
Shakespeare, and infinitely better than 
he ever even pretended to know Plato. 
Whether as tutor of his college, or as 
its head, he first aimed, as did Johnson, 
at making those whom he influenced 
good citizens. The views of the High 
Church Tory Mansel, as J. S. Mill had 
foreseen, were not calculated to 
strengthen or quicken young people’s 
faith. “A person of some rhetorical 
ability’ was the praise allowed by Jow- 
ett to Maurice’s opponent. The Balliol 
teacher devoted all his shrewdness, wis- 
dom, and quiet satire to impressing 
upon his disciples that the personal 
dicta of a theologian on his promotion 
could not possibly interfere with the 
preparation for the duties of life which 
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they were at Oxford to acquire. Here- 
in lay the distinctive value of his ser- 
vice and teaching during the most use- 
ful years of Jowett’s blameless life. 

It was a period of notable teachers, 
on the Isis, elsewhere than at Balliol. 
The lectures of W. W. Capes of Queen’s 
on subjects of modern usefulness to 
lads entering upon any sort of intellec- 
tual calling owed nothing to any Bal- 
liol teachings, and were becoming an 
influence for good not confined to the 
University. His chief colleagues—Hd- 
mund Moore (to-day the great authority 
on Dante, recently made a canon) and 
H. B. Byrne—succeeded in inspiring of- 
ten the most unpromising material 
with an abiding interest in Old World 
philosophy and scholarship, not as an- 
tiquarian curiosities, but as effective 
instruments of modern training. 

Nearly contemporary with those just 
named were other moulders of the un- 
dergraduate mind worthy to be remem- 
bered among the intellectual forces of 
Victorian Oxford. Early in the sixties 
of the nineteenth century had been 
elected to a studentship at Christchurch 
a Snell exhibitioner from Balliol, a 
Scotsman of intellect as powerful as 
his physique seemed frail, and of the 
same courageous and ardent temper as 
forms the material of great moral re- 
formers, now a Savonarola, now a Lu- 
ther, now a Thomas Arnold. No one 
then in Oxford residence will have for- 
gotten the manifestations of heart-deep 
sorrow that filled the place when, on a 
cold, bleak spring day in 1862, the news 
went round of George Rankine Luke 
having been drowned in a canoe on the 
Isis, close by Iffley Loch. H. G. Lid- 
dell, picturesquely aristocratic of figure 
and general appearance, and steeped to 
the finger-tips in patrician prejudice, 
was then Dean of Wolsey’s famous 
foundation. On his election to the 
House, Liddell was thought to have re- 
ceived somewhat coldly the modest, 
shrinking little Scot, fresh from the col- 
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lege presided over by his brother-lexi- 
cographer, Scott. Luke’s quiet strength 
and serene zeal for everything of en- 
nobling tendency had long since con- 
verted the stately and scornful Dean 
into one of his warmest admirers. As 
he issued from the Deanery in Great 
Tom Quad., accompanied by Santford 
(then censor, to-day Bishop of Gibral- 
tar) and by Osborne Gordon (who put 
more Greek scholarship into more gen- 
erations of golden youth than was ever 
done by Jowett himself), Liddell, in a 
voice tremulous with emotion, drew the 
attention of his companions to the fact 
that all the window-blinds had been 
drawn down. It was a spontaneous 
and merited tribute from all sets and 
degrees within the building to the ten- 
der respect universally won fer the 
quiet little scholar and teacher by a 
course of tranquil and brave devotion 
to duty. 

About this time, too, a compatriot of 
Luke had won, in the university of 
King Alfred, a reputation rivalling that 
of his former tutor, Jowett. Beau- 
mont Street, Oxford, had long been 
more or less classical ground from its 
containing the residences of Frederick 
Symonds, the kindest and most skilled 
medical attendant ever possessed by, 
at least, three Oxford generations, and 
of J. E. Thorold Rogers, the friend of 
Bright, of Cobden, and, with the late 
T. B. Potter, founder of the Cobden 
Club. Had Rogers in the first instance, 
instead of taking orders, gone to the 
Bar, or while young entered. Parlia- 
ment, he would have made a national 
name. As political litterateur in prose 
and verse he had the happiness of Man- 
sel himself. His was the epigram @ 
propos of the two Oxford historians of 
that epoch: 

Where from alternate tubs, 

Stubbs butters Freeman, 
Freeman butters Stubbs. 


But the particular denizen of Beaumont 
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Street now referred to was John Nichol 
of Glasgow. The son of the Glasgow 
astronomer, the son-in-law of Sheriff 
Bell, he was then in the habit of pass- 
ing the summer term at Oxford, to take 
a few favored pupils for the final Hon- 
or Schools. He may not have been 
without some of the egotistic weak- 
nesses of the greatest men. These, if 
they existed, were more than relieved 
by a genius for teaching, improved by 
art and elevated by native kindliness 
into a general power and wish to help 
his pupils to the utmost and in every 
way. The success with which he se- 
cured first-classes eventually caused a 
decided modification in the papers set 
for “Greats.” 

With Nichol must be ranked another 
teacher, then making a name for him- 
self in another direction. Walter H. 
Pater lived to be first the high-priest of 
the esthetic movement, and after- 
wards, while fellow of Brazenose, a 
convert to genuine Christianity, who 
desired, when death came upon him, to 
settle down to clerical life in a college 
living. In earlier days he had among 
Oxford teachers a position not unlike 
that of John Nichol. To all then medi- 
tating an intellectual vocation they 
were healthfully stimulating prepara- 
tives for later usefulness. At this time 
he systematically overworked himself. 
Even thus early the results to his 
health were but too painfully apparent. 
He began his teaching before breakfast 
and continued it throughout the day. 
Then came his private studies. The 
light in his room, looking out upon the 
High Street, long outlived the lamps in 
that thoroughfare. 

At the epoch now looked back upon, 
two of the schoolmasters who perhaps 
sent up the best-prepared lads to Ox- 
ford were the present Bishop of Here- 
ford and the late Dean of Westminster. 
Both of these, in their influence and in 
its fruits, reproduced not a little of the 
example and the methods of Thomas 
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Arnold. Bradley at Marlborough and 
Dr. Percival at Rugby, nearly at the 
same time, made an identical discovery 
as regards the chief instrument of 
classical training. The writing of 
Latin prose had come to be regarded 
as the great test of youthful excellence. 
The two teachers just mentioned dis- 
covered that true perfection in this art 
was to be obtained less by constant 
practice than by the habitual assimila- 
tion of the best models. To write like 
Ciccero and, above all, Livy, the surest 
plan was not merely to study these au- 
thors, but copiously and regularly to 
learn them by heart. Hence, and hence 
only, the marked improvement dis- 
played in the Latinity of those papers 
with which Oxford examiners were 
then busy. 

“It is the sermon of a man who 
knows better than most of his cloth 
what real theology is.”” Such was the 


comment made in the present writer’s 
hearing of Benjamin Disraeli on a ser- 


mon which he had just heard from its 
then Principal in the chapel of Glasgow 
University. The occasion of the re- 
mark was the English statesman’s visit 
to Glasgow to be inaugurated as Lord 
Rector in 1874. The discourse thus 
characterized was a masterly exposi- 
tion of the Divine attributes with the 
human, especially in regard to the vir- 
tue of forgiveness. The crowded build- 
ing in the half-light of a winter after- 
noon; the tall, rather gaunt, but most 
impressive presence of the preacher in 
the pulpit above; the remarkable, fa- 
miliar features of the most distin- 
guished member of the congregation, in 
his House of Commons listening-atti- 
tude, below: these were only some of 
the details that made a scene never to 
be forgotten by the many who wit- 
messed it, but of whom very few now 
survive. What Disraeli felt was in- 
telligible enough to all who had even 
a slight acquaintance with John Caird. 
The Prince-Consort had used nearly the 
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same words of this great teacher and 
preacher as early as the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Carefully-thought- 
out eloquence, intellectual strength, 
spiritual fervor: these, fused together 
in one discourse, had caused Queen Vic- 
toria’s husband, in 1855, to pronounce 
the divine, who had taken the religion 
of common life as his subject, “the 
greatest living prophet in Protestant 
Christendom.” Norman Macleod, Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, and others of that school 
and generation have impressed deeply 
their personal qualities, their mental 
power, their zeal in their high service, 
upon Anglo-Saxons in all parts of the 
world. Perhaps, even of these, none 
spoke with more abiding and more 
elevating authority than did Principal 
Caird during the period in which Ben- 
jamin Disraeli formed one of his con- 
gregation, 

The closing decades of the last cen- 
tury comprehended the palmy period 
of a distinguished little society in Lon- 
don which might have been described 
as a club for the teachers and preach- 
ers of their age, secular or religious. 
Such, indeed, was the Metaphysical So- 
ciety. Its organizing spirit had per- 
haps been Mr. James Knowles. If its 
most famous member were found in 
W. E. Gladstone, its leading spirits, 
who took the most active part in its dis- 
cussions, were Cardinal Manning and 
Richard Holt Hutton, the editor of the 
Spectator. James Martineau, Matthew 
Arnold, and William George Ward (the 
erewhile mathematical tutor of Balliol), 
as well as the poet Browning, may 
sometimes have been of the company, 
but the chief figures were those al- 
ready mentioned. In his earlier days, 
Hutton, like so many reflective men of 
his day, was the disciple of F. D. 
Maurice; then among his associates 
were J. M. Ludlow and Thomas 
Hughes, the author of Tom Brown's 
Schooldays. Afterwards, R. H. Hut- 
ton’s mental master would have been 
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recognized by him in his brother-mem- 
ber of the Metaphysical Society, James 
Martineau. The great incidents in its 
proceedings at this time were the high 
speculative arguments, wherein differ- 
ent sides were taken by teachers of 
their generation so mutually opposed 
and so individually distinguished as 
Manning and Martineau; upon very 
rare occasions, it may be, by Gladstone, 
Browning, and I rather think once or 
twice by Tennyson himself. The ex- 
traordinary magnetism exercised by 
Martineau over his personal following 
was perceptible in his manner with 
casual acquaintances. As such, it was 
realized very many years ago by the 
present writer, when, as an exceeding- 
ly young man fresh from college, he 
Was concerned in preparing some ex- 
amination questions, in which his ven- 
erable seniors, Maurice and Martineau, 
with one or two more, were to have a 
voice. 

The wisdom of Arnold of Rugby, 
though in shapes very different, to 
some degree descended to his sons. 
Matthew, illustrious eldest, had as his 
second brother Tom Arnold, whose fac- 
ulty of imparting knowledge and stimu- 
lating thougbt marked him, through all 
his phases of religious development, as 
a great teacher. The intellectual rela- 
tions between Arnold of Rugby and 
his brilliantly versatile second son 
seemed to suggest to those who knew 
them best a comparison between the 
positions in which stood to each other 
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John Henry Newman the Cardinal and 
his brother Francis William. At one 
time Francis Newman had served as 
professor in New College, Manchester. 

Not the least famous of Francis New- 
man’s and of Thomas Arnold’s Man- 
chester pupils was one who long be- 
fore his death filled a front place in the 
ranks of English teachers or preachers 
on matters equally concerning this 
world and the next. The two literary 
founders of the school of Radical Im- 
perialism are the late Admiral Maxse 
and the happily surviving Mr. George 
Meredith. The former, a naval officer 
of Crimean distinction, once a Glad- 
stonian, always set that statesman a 
pattern of militant patriotism. The 
novelist just named reflected some as- 
pects of the admiral’s political evolu- 
tion in his Beauchamp’s Career. The 
whole episode of Dr. Shrapnel, in that 
book, may be said to present the germ 
of the political faith now identified 
with Birmingham. In that connection, 
the Manchester College student, under 
Thomas Arnold and Francis Newman, 
must be mentioned here. R. W. Dale, 
quite as much in politics and letters as 
in theology, was the great intellectual 
worthy of nineteenth-century Birming- 
ham. His influence and message, not 
merely in the pulpit but in the everyday 
duties of civic life, made him locally 
all that Martineau was on a larger 
stage, and what Joseph Parker’s suc 
cessor at the City Temple, R. J. Camp- 
bell, promises to become. 

T. H. 8. Escott. 
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We may envy one author who had 
the grace to be born in the freshness 
of English literature, and who stood in 
the distinctness—nay, the distinction— 
of the scattered company of his con- 
temporaries, but another, albeit equally 
conspicuous by the good luck of time, 
we do not envy. Herrick has divine 
good luck in the date of his English, 
in the novelty of poetry; and Fanny 
Burney has good luck rather worldly 
than divine in her own date. We know 
that his English is essential to him— 
that the English language was as for- 
tunate as Herrick in the conjunction, 
and that the vintage of his golden age 
was in need of the vintager. But we 
know that with her the distinctness of 
her talent, her conspicuousness at her 
date, was a kind of accident. It befel 
her, and she befel the age. It was an 
external chance that bestowed her priv- 
ilege. Though the time fitted her, it 
was not her own shape and form. Her- 
rick, amidst all his bright contempo- 
raries, has his equal human solitude. 
Fanny Burney has the solitude of a 
throne. Nevertheless, her dignity is 
immeasurably less. The age made 
much of her, and she adapted herself 
eagerly to its admiration. Herrick’s 
privilege of “gathering phrases with 
the dew on them” was, in a word, his 
own by the chance of genius as well as 
that of time; but this spoilt child of the 
art of fiction takes her own privilege— 
the caress of Johnson, the homage 
of Garrick, the compliment of Burke, 
the friendship of generous Mrs. Thrale, 
fand the best of every opportunity—and 
in the end we have to confess that she 
had these things as the alms of for- 
tune. Her own merit was a little tal- 
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ent, her youth, her sex, and her spirited 
enterprise—the novelty of these in un- 
ion. If the novelist of to-day thinks 
fate unkind so to favor the little out» 
standing person of Fanny Burney—as 
it were a slender tree well in sight on 
the outskirts of a throng—and to leave 
the mass of the woodland indistin- 
guished, the complaint is vain and re- 
fers merely to vanity. The real his- 
tory of inequality, which is the history. 
of human genius, deals with graver 
and more essential matters. 

To name Fanny Burney a spoilt child 
seems hard measure, seeing how some 
of the rewards of authorship lagged 
or lacked for her. But Macaulay has 
led us through the stages of the decline 
of her invention, her fancy, and her 
style under the temptation of praise so 
excessive as to be virtually undeserved 
All his readers know that in the second 
novel she imitated Johnson’s phrase so 
well that Macaulay himself engaged his 
judgment on the assertion that the 
master’s own pen had worked upon it» 
periods. Nevertheless, “I never saw 
the little rogue’s book until it was in 
print”; we have the Doctor’s word, an@ 
accept it; but a clever follower had this 
young woman proved herself, in per 
suading Macaulay to pledge his deci- 
sion: “Either Johnson or the devil.” 
That, having imitated so well, she 
should mimic so ill is the puzzle. It did 
not perplex Macaulay, for, as we have 
seen, he did not believe the second nov- 
el to be wholly her work, and it does 
not take much of the attention of Mr 
Austin Dobson. For us the question 
remains unanswered, how a womab 
who could weight one phrase so much-im 
the master’s manner could, later in hew 
career, leave another impotently un- 
balanced, unclosed. If Miss Burney’s 
literature is worth serious study, thie 


- 
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is the thing that may interest us—al- 
most as a little problem in a little 
psychology. There is a sensible defect 
of the ear in the later works, whereas 
the ear seemed true in the earlier. Rus- 
kin compares the antithesis of Johnson 
to thunder from two quarters of the 
heavens, and that of Macauiay to the 
print of a crushed fly in two facing 
pages of a book; but Fanny Burney’s 
antithesis, in this late and bad work 
of hers, does not take place at all—it 
fails, it hangs, it is light weight in a 
scale, bad measure in a basket, or a 
shortened bar in a tune. 

But her best and simplest work was 
done betore the “one good custom” of 
antithesis had begun to corrupt her 
little world. lZvelina, written with the 
vivacity that passes for vitality in the 
work of women—at any rate, written 
in the manner readiest to the use of 
clever women of that day—is unaffect- 
ed and not unamusing. The humor is 
as derisive as that of Jane Austen, 
though grosser in derision than hers; 
least gross is it in the sketch of the 
vulgar Branghtons and Mr. Smith, 
though only because the numerous 
touches of those portraits are small. 
Small they are, but not delicate; there 
is a difference. The best art of the 
book is here. The rest of the “humor” 
igs dull and violent. There would be 
one thing, perhaps, duller—the humor 
of a Fanny Burney who had no better 
opinion of her farce than that it might 
seem funnier in the reading than it had 
done in the writing. Fanny Burney 
certainly did not work in that spirit of 
dreary optimism. She believed her 
farce to be good; nay, part of the du- 
bious labor of reading about her Mme. 
Duval, her M. Dubois, and her almost 
intolerable “Captain” is caused by our 
eense of the perverse and boisterous en- 
joyment of the author. It is ill that 
ehe should so like it; it would be worse 
if she did not. 

, Humor apart, Evelina is principally a 
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revelation of the day-dreams of vanity 
in young women. All the possible 
men in the story said to the heroine, 
“Loveliest of your sex,” or “By Heav- 
en! who can resist such beauty?’ or “I 
can assure you there is no one so likely 
to catch me as yourself,” according to 
their respective chivalry, boldness, or 
vulgarity. Out of the changes to be 
Played on these importunate praises 
have been devised who knows how 
many novels? It was Fanny Burney 
who avowed this ideal, not for herself, 
but for her heroine. She was not 
daunted by the liberty of invention 
that lay before her. She would abate 
none of it, but would offer up to Eve- 
lina all the hearts and all the flattery in 
the book. Economy, she evidently held, 
had been a weakness in such an oppor- 
tunity. The day-dream is all confessed. 
That men shall admire and women 
shall envy is the whole of it. It was 
the ordinary woman’s share of the love 
of distinction and hope of success com- 
mon to the race. Youth and ardor, in 
this restricted breast, had nothing else 
for ambition than to pass to the arms 
of a Lord Orville through the various 
homage, pursuit, disappointment, and 
defeat of a M. Dubois, a Tom Brangh- 
ton, a Sir Clement, a Lord Merton, or 
the “gay, fashionable man of about 
thirty” who pursued Evelina at her 
first dance—all the embarrassing suc- 
cesses of beauty. Inutility, egoism, 
and helplessness—these are the charac- 
teristics of the day-dream. Helpless- 
ness, because the dreamer is bound 
hand and foot; she will not go in quest 
of flattery, she cannot go in search of 
beauty. Inutility, because the triumphs 
of her fancy give nothing to the race; 
mankind is none the richer for the 
sweet fact (sweet to Evelina) that Eve- 
lina is lovelier than Maria. The re 
verse would have been no loss to man- 
kind. 

And yet, indulging her Evelina with 
compliments at Ranelagh, rescues at 
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Vauxhall, sieges, and entreaties, Fanny 
Burney was in the act of gaining for 
herself another manner of success, and 
one alien to everything in her story 
and her thoughts. The golden dreams 
of the career of a woman with beauty 
made for the dreamer a career of an- 
other kind. In spite of the helpless- 
ness of her ideal, she helped herself. 
She thought of the beauty, but she be- 
came the author. Perhaps she took 
even her success a little trivially; her 
authorship was a surprising ornament 
of her youth—her youth which made 
no page of her novel better literature, 
although it made every page astonish- 
ing to her friends. The age at which 
Evelina was written has long ceased to 
be a literary question; it was always a 
strange enough matter for the re- 
searches, the suspicions, the indigna- 
tion, and the shock of battle of 
bearded men. But it is worth while to 
remember that Fanny Burney fought, 
as it were, for her teens, in sign of the 
The Speaker. 
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kind of value her own work had for 
her. Fanny was, in fact, self-con- 
scious, and the personal modesty that 
was indispensable in her century does 
but seem to the modern reader to make 
her self-consciousness more conspicu- 
ous; so confused is her mind by praise, 
so much does she dread an allusion to 
her book, so flutteringly does she look 
for a hiding-place when the indiscreet 
are resolved to discuss it. Yet how 
readily do we forgive the vanity thus 
disguised, when we have just escaped 
a novelist of to-day who has told us, in 
the first breath, of her “forty splendid 
reviews.” Fanny, flattered, injured by 
flattery, writing ill, nay, ludicrously ill, 
under the spur of flattery, yet is never 
ignominious. Her privilege was unique, 
and she herself not singular except by 
chance; but the eighteenth century 
quality of propriety this disproportion- 
late privilege could not compromise in 
her, nor lower the eighteenth century 
quality of dignity. 
Alice Meyneli. 
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The rights now enjoyed by legitimate 
neutral commerce are the final outcome 
of centuries of struggle, carried on, on 
the one hand, by neutral individuals, 
striving to trade unhindered by war, 
and, on the other, by belligerents striv- 
ing to weaken their opponents by de- 
priving them of the benefits of mari- 
time commerce, whether carried on in 
their own ships or in those of neutrals. 
While it is impossible to assign an ex- 
act date to the beginning of the strug- 
gle for the freedom of neutral com- 
merce, it must have been in progress 
long before the compilation of the 
Consolato del Mare, generally regarded 
as a gradual collection of the maritime 


customs of the commercial cities of the 
Mediterranean made between the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries. The 
fact that the Consolato contains a defi- 
nite and comprehensive rule, based 
upon the principle that you should con- 
fiscate the goods of your enemy and 
protect those of your friend, proves con- 
clusively that, prior to its promulga- 
tion, there was a usage to that effect, 
authoritative, at least, in the Western 
Mediterranean. The rule of the 
Consolato, based upon the character of 
the goods, may, therefore, be justly re- 
garded as the first recorded .compro- 
mise between conflicting neutral and 
belligerent interests. The first assault 
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made upon that rule came from the 
French, who resolved to forbid, if pos- 
sible, all intercourse between neutrals 
and an enemy through the introduction 
of the doctrine of hostile infection, un- 
der which the carriage of a hostile car- 
go rendered the ship also liable to 
capture, and the loading of a neutral 
cargo on a hostile ship rendered both 
liable. The counterblast against this 
retrograde movement upon the part of 
France came from the Dutch, who, as 
carriers rather than producers of mer- 
chandise, naturally became the cham- 
pions of the principle that such a free- 
dom should be given to neutral com- 
merce as would enable the neutral 
trader to keep up intercourse with any 
customer in time of war as in time of 
peace. The result of this conflict be- 
tween the French and the Dutch was 
to place in juxtaposition two maxims, 
embodying two essentially distinct 
propositions of law—free ships, free 
goods; enemy ships, enemy goods. The 
existing freedom of neutral commerce 
is the outcome of the compromise em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Paris, 
through which the parts of each sys- 
tem most favorable to neutrals were 
blended in a working rule which, if not 
yet authoritative international law 
binding upon all maritime States, is 
likely soon to be. 

The doctrine of the Consolato, deny- 
ing the liability to capture of neutral 
goods in enemy bottoms, was recog- 
nized from the outset by Great Britain, 
subject to the limitation authorizing a 
belligerent to take enemy goods from 
a neutral vessel on the high seas, pro- 
vided he released it with payment of 
freight. The first treaty in which she 
ever surrendered that belligerent right 
was that made with Portugal in 1652, 
a treaty recognizing the rule of free 
ships, free goods, which, after confir- 
mation in 1661 and 1703, was aban- 
doned by the treaty of Rio Janeiro in 
1810. Great Britain also recognized 
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the principle of free ships, free goods, 
in treaties entered into at the Peace of 
Utrecht, 1713, with France and the 
United Provinces, and also with Spain. 
It was then stipulated, as between the 
parties in question, that the ships of 
each shall be free to carry goods not 
contraband, and persons not military, 
pertaining to enemies of the other—a 
principle sanctioned in a commercial 
treaty of the same date between France 
and Holland. 

Neutral vessels are unquestionably 
neutral places. Consequently, when 
they are laden with enemy’s goods a 
belligerent has no right to molest them 
because of their cargoes. ‘This view 
received the earnest support of the 
Northern Powers, and when Great Brit- 
ain persisted in resisting it by the en- 
forcement of the old practice of seizing 
enemy goods in neutral vessels, these 
Powers drew together for its defence 
in the First Armed Neutrality League 
of 1780. 

During the war begun between Great 
Britain and the United States, in 1812, 
the prize courts of the latter firmly en- 
forced seizures and confiscation against 
enemy goods in neutral bottoms, ex- 
cept as to those Powers with whom 
then existing treaties had established 
the contrary rule of free ships, free 
goods. And yet, despite such enforce- 
ment by American prize courts of the 
old rule, there was a continual longing 
for the substitution of the new. It 
appears that the concerted efforts in 
favor of the principle of free ships, free 
goods, as defined in the Armed Neu- 
tralities, were finally frustrated by 
Great Britain, who rose triumphant 
from the conflict, with the clear and 
definite admissions of the maritime con- 
vention of St. Petersburg, 1801, not 
only of the right of search of merchant- 
men under convoy, but of the right of 
a belligerent to seize and confiscate the 
goods of an enemy when found in a 
neutral bottom. The Government of 
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the United States, in the midst of the 
period of peace that divides the great 
settlement of peace ot 1815 from the 
beginning of the Crimean War, re- 
solved to appeal to the maritime na- 
tions to unite in the establishment of a 
conventional law, having for its ulti- 
mate object not only the establishment 
of the principle of free ships, free 
goods, but “the total abrogation of pri- 
vate maritime war.” That far-reach- 
ing proposal was, however, so far in 
advance of the times that it never be- 
came binding, even on the United 
States, except in cases of special treaty 
stipulation. After all the resources of 
force and persuasion had thus failed 
to compel or persuade the maritime 
States to emancipate neutral commerce, 
the end came at last, as an accidental 
result of the alliance of Great Britain 
and France in the war begun in 1854 
for the defence of the Turk against 
Russia. To remove the inconvenience 
that would have resulted from the con- 
flicting policies of two allies—one claim- 
ing the right to capture enemy goods 
in neutral vessels, and the other the 
right to capture neutral goods in ene- 
my vessels—Great Britain agreed to ad- 
mit, during the war, the freedom of 
enemy property, not contraband, found 
under a neutral flag, while France sus- 
pended on her part her old claim of 
enemy ships, enemy goods. In order to 
emphasize the fact that such conces- 
sion was special and temporary, the 
former was careful to declare that “to 
preserve the commerce of neutrals, Her 
Majesty is willing, for the present, to 
waive a part of the belligerent rights 
appertaining to her by the law of na- 
tions .. . Her Majesty will waive the 
right of seizing enemy’s property laden 
on board a neutral vessel, unless it be 
contraband of war.” 

That temporary surrender of the rule 
of the Consolato by the greatest of the 
maritime Powers in favor of the new 
Tule, which the interests of her own 
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world-wide commerce demanded, was 
made final on April 16, 1856, when 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Prus- 
sia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey sub- 
scribed to the Declaration of Paris, 
whose second and third articles provide 
that “the neutral flag covers enemy’s 
goods with the exception of contraband 
of war. Neutral goods, with the excep- 
tion of contraband of war, are not lia- 
ble to capture under the enemy’s flag.” 
The signatories also bound themselves 
“to bring the present Declaration to 
the knowledge of the States which have 
not taken part in the Congress of Paris, 
and to invite them to accede to it.” 
That invitation has since been accepted 
by substantially all of the family of 
nations, with the notable exceptions of 
the United States, Spain, Mexico, 
China, and Venezuela. The refusal of 
the United States arose out of the fail- 
ure of the Declaration completely to 
embody the aspiration expressed in its 
notable appeal of 1823. 

This Republic proposed in what 
is called the Marcy, or American, 
amendment, to accede to the Dec- 
laration if an article should be 
added protecting all private property, 
not contraband, from capture at sea. 
When that proposal, favored by Russia, 
France, Prussia, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands, was defeated, probably by rea- 
son of the opposition of Great Britain, 
it was in the next year formally with- 
drawn. Nevertheless, the conduct of 
the United States since that time has 
been substantially the same as it would 
have been if it had actually signed the 
Declaration. In the Spanish-American 
War, although neither combatant was 
a signatory of the Declaration, both 
were careful to observe its principles, 
Thus, while it is true that the Great 
Charter of neutral commerce has not 
yet received the formal ratification of 
all, or substantially all, of the family 
of nations, it has received the actual 
ratification of substantially all, and is 
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fast becoming, if it is not already, a 
recognized part of the law of nations. 
If the question be asked whether or 
not a belligerent, who has signed the 
Declaration, is bound, in a war with 
another, who has not, to recognize its 
rules in dealings with neutrals whose 
Governments have acceded to it, the 
answer must be given that practice fa- 
vors the idea that he is bound. During 
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the war which began between China (a 
non-signatory Power) and Japan (a sig- 
natory Power) in 1894, the former made 
no attempt to capture Japanese goods 
under a neutral flag or neutral goods 
under a Japanese flag, while Japan 
manifested no disposition whatever to 
ignore the principles of the Declaration 
because China had not acceded to it. 
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Given certain circumstances, there 
are few things more enjoyable than a 
thoroughly wet day. Two conditions 
at least are necessary to this enjoy- 
ment. It must be absolutely wet— 
not a niggardly drizzle, but a drench- 
ing downpour—a day which has made 
up its mind to moisture. There shall 
be no pause or diminution of energy, 
no intention of that surrender at 5 p.m. 
to which wet days are liable. Second- 
ly, it must be in the country. Rain in 
town or suburb is depressing to the 
verge of melancholia; the only time 
when it may be tolerable is in that heavy 
splashing shower at nightfall which 
mitigates the sweltering summer. On 
new red brick, on gray stucco, on lines 
of slate and asphalt, rain is the dismal- 
lest thingin life. Butif you wouldexplore 
to the utmost its potentialities of pleas- 
ure, you must be intimate with the 
clean, cool, country flood of it. You 
must face it and never flinch; you must 
receive it honestly and with no craven 
hankering after shelter; and _ then, 
should familiarity breed contempt, let 
distance lend enchantment to your rain: 
its beauty is many-sided. The best 
place for studying both distance and 
enchantment is a fir-wood in winter. 

It is the so-called winter of January 
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in the South Country, when the even- 
ing twilight slowly lengthens week by 
week. Spring is latent in sap and soil, 
and a vague sense of quickening im- 
pulse stirs the air. Under the Gothic 
arches of the fir-boughs, stretching 
away through columnar aisles of infi- 
nite shade, it is perfectly dry,—always 
dry. The red-brown carpet of imme- 
morial leaf-mould is almost warmly 
soft to the tread. The rain spurts and 
slides off the polished grooved fir- 
spires: where it eventually rests we 
know not. But you see it soaking the 
outskirts of the wood, the steep banks 
breaking away in clumps of furze and 
heather. You hear it swishing, inces- 
sant cataracts, among the leafless trees 
there, oak, and birch, and _ crooked 
stems of chestnut. It is kind to these 
bare sprays; it imparts depth to the 
shadows, tone to the colors, richer 
green to the moss, glossier burnish to 
the ivy. The tree-trunks trending 
away into distant woodlands take a 
softer gray. As evening draws in, the 
flame-colored brackens gleam with the 
lustre of wet sea-shells. 


The fir-woods are very silent, for 
there is no wind to stir their organ- 
notes. There is no evidence of animal 
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life beyond the infrequent scutter of a 
rabbit. One has all the more leisure 
to enjoy the voice of falling waters. 
Rain in winter has a thinner and hard- 
er note than in summer, when, brush- 
ing through innumerable leaves, it 
emits a dense fuli sound, heavy and 
luscious. But while the brief light 
wanes, and a dripping dusk settles 
down, the sibilant rattle of the rain is 
companioned by the rush of wings. 
First they come few and seldom, but 
shortly in battalions, whirring, flapp- 
ing, fluttering. The birds have supped; 
and now it is their bedtime. 


January is a hungry month. The 
bird is hard put to it for meals, and be- 
comes a picker-up of hitherto unconsid- 
ered trifles, a groper in unpromising 
regions ignored in better days. Des- 
perate appetite drives the needy black- 
bird to dig the hedge-banks for arum- 
root hardly yet sprouting, and the mis- 
sel-thrushes must ransack the stream- 
sides for stray seeds of water-hemlock. 
“Colepexy,” as Wessex men call the 
gleaning of the last fruit left on the or- 
chard boughs, is a winter-long business 
with the birds. The robins, for instance, 
go “colepexing” after any haws and 
holly-berries which the bigger starve- 
lings may have passed over. The field- 
fares gobbled up all the red mountain- 
ash berries directly they arrived in the 
autumn; the thrushes have cleared off 
every attainable yew-berry, discreetly 
omitting the yew-berry’s poisonous 
seed. The starlings have supped in 
rick-yards, orchards, and gardens, and 
not done so badly on the whole, espe- 
cially where the crumbs of charity 
were being wrangled over by petulant 
small fry. ‘The wood-pigeons and jays 
have depleted the acorns, and gorged 
on beech-mast under the squirrel’s in- 
dignant eyes. But wherever and with 
whatever success the birds have for- 
aged, now, supperful or supperless, they 
all come home through the rain. The 
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serene shelter of the fir-woods is like a 
solid block of sleep. 

When you come to think of it, a bird 
must be pretty tired at night. A day’s 
hunting, especially in such wet, would 
exhaust the most vivacious. But like 
a child, he is never too tired to be 
noisy; and, also like a child, fatigue is 
apt to make him quarrelsome. The 
jays scream ferociously, struggling for 
places in the summit of the tallest 
trees. The chaffinches “pink” louder 
and louder the darker it grows. Every 
quiet bough becomes suddenly alive 
with wings and ejaculations. Here 
come the myriad wood-pigeons stream- 
ing in, flopping and rustling in the firs. 
They, with the jays and starlings, se- 
lect the highest possible pinnacles for 
roosting. It is as though one should 
prefer to sleep in the main-top. Cer- 
tainly their cradles must be well rocked 
if a storm-wind sing their lullaby. It 
seems odd that birds should regard 
their nests simply as breeding-places 
and nurseries, never as houses for the 
night. Squirrels, however, annex the 
deserted nests of rooks and jays, which 
are probably malodorous at best. There 
are all manner of strange nocturnal 
signals and summons among the feath- 
ered folk; furtive notes uttered very 
gently and as gently answered, or shrill 
volubilities of excited neighbors. Are 
they bidding good-night? are they cry- 
ing “Bedtime, children!’’ to the younger 
ones, and the younger ones replying, 
“I don’t want to go to bed one Dif?’ 
Are they murmuring vespers? or is it 
all but an expiring effort at sociability, 
a tradition of tribal lays sung at even- 
ing, as among certain savage peoples? 
The partridges, who roost in the deep- 
est and thickest ling, or along the crest 
of furzy banks, call each to each, in 
curious creaky tones, across the far-off 
heath tracks. The pheasants crow 
sotto voce in the couch-grass. At the 
rim of the wood little birds, probably 
linnets and woodlarks, are whispering 
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and flickering in the herbage. They 
twitter tiny fluty phrases over and over 
again to themselves, the way that 
sleepy children say their prayers at 
night. The redwings, with snatches 
of their sweet unfamiliar melody, come 
hurrying to rest, and the trooping field- 
fares with their raucous call-note. 
The robins, chinking little pebbly 
sounds, dive into holly-bushes and haw- 
thorns, the tits drop into holes in tree 
or bank, the yellowhammers consort 
with the linnets, the finches’ dormitory 
appears to be on the lower fir-boughs. 
The pigeons are very light sleepers, 
and, once they have settled to rest, 
after immense preliminary fussing, it 
annoys them dreadfully for any one to 
pass through their wood. Your care- 
fullest footstep will break their dreams, 
and they all flap out, and huddle in 
and out of the branches, in the most 
irrational discomposure. The thrush 
mutters a few low trills before it nes- 
tles down into silence; the jays vocifer- 
ate final discords. And now, through 
the rain-veiled twilight, there comes a 
sudden whirl of plumage. Two huge 
flocks of starlings are wheeling over- 
head. It is the most singular spec- 
tacle imaginable, this contre-danse of 
birds, “with woven paces and with 
waving arms,” or rather pinions. Meas- 
ured, ordered, symmetrical, the aery 
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dance goes on. The two companies 
circle round and round; they meet in 
mid-air, looping in and out, passing and 
repassing, describing intricate evolu- 
tions with the most practised and infal- 
lible art. It is almost incredible while 
you watch it, this last after-supper 
dance, this merry game before the par- 
ty breaks up. In vain the eye endeay- 
ors to follow the mazy movements 
threaded by the players; however often 
recapitulated, they are ingenious be- 
yond belief. Suddenly, with a harsh 
whooping scream, the flocks separate 
as atsome recognized signal. In asweep- 
ing torrent of wings, with a noise of 
pouring cascades, they swoop to the 
birch and fir tops, there to fight and 
scold for eligible positions till drowsi- 
ness shall reluctantly overtake them. 
When the last starling has ceased to 
fidget, and the last wood-pigeon has 
temporarily assured himself that no- 
body is on the prowl, the stiliness thaf 
accrues is like a blanket flung over a 
eage. Black and palpable darkness 
wraps the slumberers, and the rain 
runs on above their hidden heads. 
With no tent-pegs to hammer, no fires 
to light, no clothes to dry, no blankets 
to spread—as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things—the vagabond 
families of the air have camped for the 
night. 
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E. P. Dutton & Co. are about to pub- 
lish a volume of “Studies in Shake- 
speare” by J. Churton Collins, which 
will contain his essays attempting to 
show that Shakespeare was familiar 
with the classics. 


Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s “Man’s 


Place in the Universe,” which McClure, 
Phillips & Co. published a few weeks 
ago, is already in its second edition, 
which suggests that serious books still 
appeal to readers. 
\ 
Not only is the British Ambassador 
at Washington, Sir Mortimer Durand, 
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the author of several books in the fields 
of biography and fiction, but Lady Du- 
rand also has contributed to literature 
a volume of travel and, it is reported, 
is now engaged upon a novel. 


Mrs. George Madden Martin, to whom 
the world is indebted for that charming 
creation “Emmy Lou,” is now essay- 
ing fiction of quite a different order. 
She has completed a novel, the action 
of which takes place on the border line 
some years after the civil war, and the 
characters in which illustrate both 
Northern and Southern types. 


A series of books which, if properly 
edited, ought to be both interesting and 
worth while, is promised by the Lon- 
don house of Kegan Paul & Co., under 
the general title of ““‘Dryden House Me- 
moirs.” It will reproduce in convenient 
and inexpensive form many volumes of 
memoirs of bye-gone days. Among the 
first issues will be the “Memoirs of the 
Reign of George II.” 


Lafcadio Hearn, who has a volume of 
Japanese goblin tales and fairy stories, 
“Kwaidan,” on the list of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. for early publication, has 
long seemed more Japanese than 
American in his temper of mind, and it 
will surprise no one to learn that he 
has been for some years a Japanese 
subject. He is credited with a good 
many eccentricities, one of which is a 
studious avoidance of English and 
American travellers. 


Sir Clements R. Markham is writing 
a comprehensive history of the Polar 
regions for publication next fall, and 
he is also preparing a monograph on 
the Spanish navigator Quiros, the dis- 
coverer of the New Hebrides in 1606. 
This will be published by the Hakluyt 
Society. The same busy writer is also 
editing letters from admirals and cap- 
tains received by his great-uncle Ad- 
miral John Markham, who was a Lord 
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of the Admiralty under Lord St. Vin- 
cent during the Addington administra- 
tion, 1801-4, and First Sea Lord during 
Lord Grenville’s administration, 1806-7. 


The manuscript of the first book of 
“Paradise Lost,” the offering of which 
at public auction in London has been 
the occasion of so much discussion, 
consists of seventeen pages in the 
handwriting of an ordinary scrivener. 
Such a blunder as that of “sealy” for 
“sealy” in Line 206 indicates that the 
writer had no literary intelligence, as 
does the further fact that he wrote 
the first four pages with small letters 
at the beginning of the lines and had 
to transform them into capitals after- 
ward. The copy is the identical one 
which was licensed for the press and 
It bears still the imprimatur of the 
chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to whom all poetry had to go to 
be licensed. The manuscript bears 
unmistakable signs of the poet’s con- 
nection with it. There are a great 
many corrections, an examination of | 
which shows them to be due to the 
poet himself. Some are corrections of 
spelling, some are made to elucidate the 
scansion, and some are corrections of 
the text. In Line 156, ““‘Whereto with 
speedy words the Fiend replied”—‘the 
Fiend” is corrected to “‘th’ Archfiend,” 
where there can be no question of the 
scrivener. Still less, if possible, can 
any one but Milton himself be respon- 
sible for the changes, to wilitth Mr. 
Churton Collins called attention, in the 
passage which now reads— 

As in an organ from one blast of wind 
To many a row of pipes the sound- 
board breathes. 

Here the manuscript first reads, ‘To 
many a hundred pipes,” and then “hun- 
dred” is corrected to “hunderd,” ac- 
cording to the famous Erratum in the 
first edition to Line 760—“For ‘hun- 
dred’ read ‘hunderd,’”’ and then “many 
a hunderd” is struck through and 
“many a row of” substituted. 
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The mountain tops are wrapped in 
rain, 
And all the ling’s fine amethyst 
Is drowned in drifts of white, white 
mist... 
Our hour is come to part again. 
By the pale window waves the pine 
Its measured farewells, grave and 
slow; 
Silently as the falling snow 
Floats the gold leafage of the vine. 


O, very lonely is my way, 
More lonely than your dwelling here; 
Which is the sharper grief, My Dear, 

For me to go?... For you to stay? 


That you must stay... that I must 
go. 
O vast estrangement bleak and new; 
Whatever the years may bring to you 
I shall not heed, I shall not know. 


For the high hill-tops shall touch the 
plain, 
Sun, moon, and stars be overthrown, 
And the salt seas be turned to stone 
Before we two may meet again. 
Rosamund Marriott Watson. 


SERTORIUS. 


Beyond the Straits of Hercules, 
Behold! the strange Hesperian seas, 
A glittering waste at break of dawn; 
High on the westward plunging prow, 
What dreams are on thy spirit now, 
Sertorius of the milk-white fawn? 


Not sorrow to have done with home! 

The mourning destinies of Rome 

Have exiled Rome’s iast hope with 
thee; 

Nor dost thou think on thy lost Spain. 

What stirs thee on the unknown main? 

What wilt thou from the virgin sea? 


Hailed by the faithless voice of Spain, 

The lightning warrior come again, 

Where wilt thou seek the flash of 
swords, 

Voyaging toward the set of sun? 


Though Rome the splendid East hath 


won, 
Here thou wilt find no Roman lords. 


No Tingis here lifts fortress walls; 
And here no Lusitania calls; 

What hath the barren sea to give? 
Yet high designs enchant thee still; 
The winds are loyal to thy will; 
Nor yet art thou too tired to live. 


No trader thou, to northern isles, 
Whom mischief-making gold beguiles 
To sunless and unkindly coasts; 
What spirit pilots thee thus far 
From the tempestuous tides of war, 
Beyond the surging of the hosts? 


Nay! this thy secret will must be. 
Over the visionary sea, 

Thy sails are set for perfect rest; 
Surely thy pure and holy fawn 
Hath whispered of an ancient lawn, 
Far hidden down the solemn West. 


A gracious pleasaunce of calm things; 

There rose-leaves fall by rippling 
springs; 

And captains of the older time, 

Touched with mild light, or gently 
sleep, 

Or in the orchard shadows keep 

Old friendships of the golden prime. 


The far seas brighten with gray 
gleams; 

O winds of morning! O fair dreams! 

Will not that land rise up at noon? 

There, casting Roman mail away, 

Age long to watch the falling day, 

And silvery sea, and silvern moon. 


Dreams! for they slew thee; Dreams! 
they lured 

Thee down to death and dvom assured; 

And we were proud to fall with thee. 

Now, shadows of the men we were, 

Westward indeed we voyage here, 

Unto the end of all the sea. 


Woe! for the fatal, festal board; 

Woe! for the signal of the sword, 

The wine-cup dashed upon the ground; 

We are but sad, eternal ghosts, 

Passing far off from human coasts, 

To the wan land eternal bound. 
Lionel Johnson. 





